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HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY! 


RUDOLF BULTMANN* 


HE catastrophes of our time which 

threaten to overthrow our culture 

call on us to look for those realities 
and forces which could preserve and re- 
new our culture. Up until now Wester. 
culture has been carried by the forces of 
two great traditions—the Greco-Roman 
and the Christian. Christopher Dawson 
in his book The Making of Europe has 
drawn an impressive picture of how these 
spiritual forces have created the unified 
culture of the West. 

Why have these forces, which made us 
what we are, been unable to save us from 
the outbreak of barbarism and from its 
concomitant catastrophes? Are these 
forces exhausted today? Or is this the 
reason that in the last analysis these 


* Rudolf Bultmann, professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis and theology in Marburg University, 
Germany, has long been eminent in scholarly circles 
for his contribution to form criticism. More recently 
he has become the center of theological discussion 
because of the fruitful line of New Testament inter- 
pretation which he has opened up by his proposal 
to demythologize the New Testament, an account 
of which appears elsewhere in this issue. Professor 
Bultmann’s principal publications include Jesus 
“Jesus and the Word’’) 1926); Die 
Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition (‘History of 
the Synoptic Tradition’) (2d ed.; Berlin, 1931 
and Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 
1948), which has just appeared in English transla- 
tion, The Theology of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951). The present article is 
one of the Lectures’? which 
Bultmann delivered at the University of Chicago 
during the autumn quarter of this year 


(Berlin, 


“Thomas Professor 


two forces—antiquity and Christianity 
could never be genuinely homogeneous; 
that, in fact, the full development of the 
one was prevented by the other? 

As a matter of fact, history does show 
that the centuries-old alliance between 
Greco-Roman antiquity and Christianity 
was never a stable harmony but rather 
a unity full of movement and tensions. 
Indeed, we might almost say that the 
history of Western culture owes its 
characteristic dynamic to the fact that 
the relation between antiquity and 
Christianity became ever and again 
problematical and controversial. 

The problem is further clarified when 
we remember that we call the essence of 
the Greco-Roman tradition ‘“human- 
ism.”” We thus express the fact that we 
are dealing with the relations between 
two forces, one of which—humanism 
expresses the conviction that man by 
virtue of his spirit is able to shape his 
life in freedom and to subject to himself 
the world in which he has to live his 
life; and, furthermore, that through his 
culture man can make the world his 
home. On the other hand, the Christian 
faith expresses the conviction that man 
is not his own master, that this world is 
an alien country to him, and that he can 
gain his freedom from the world only 
with the help of divine grace, which is 
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freely given to the world from the be- 
yond. 

It is not hard to see that in our times 
at least in Germany—the consciousness 
of the contrast between humanism and 
Christianity is once more a lively one. 
To be sure, the nineteenth century had 
this awareness, too, but hardly as a 
pressing and decisive problem. With the 
exception of small groups within the 
Christian churches the nineteenth 
century, which did not exercise a deter- 
minative influence on the nineteenth 
century, one can say that in that cen- 
tury, under the impact of the develop- 
ment of science and technology, a naive 
faith in progress became dominant. For 
this faith in progress Christianity, at 
least in its traditional ecclesiastical 
forms, was obsolete or obsolescent. There 
was here no “either-or,” for it could 
calmly be left to “development” whether 
Christianity would disappear or whether 
it would be modified in such a way as to 


of 


continue only as a phenomenon of cul- 
ture, as a “‘purified form of religion.” In 
such thinking it was of course assumed 
that religion is nothing but a phenome- 
non of culture which, according to dif- 
ferent temperaments, might be variously 
evaluated and, under certain circum- 
stances, highly appreciated. Even within 
the that is, confessed 


church, among 


Christians, these views gained currency. 
They brought about that form of Chris- 
tianity which later was dubbed depre- 
ciatingly “‘culture-Protestantism” (Kul- 
tur-Protestantismus). In this connection, 
however, the question may well be raised 
whether this naive, optimistic faith in 
progress, with its corresponding scientific 
and_ philosophical attitude of “nositiv- 
ism,” can still be called “humanism” 
and whether the spiritual attitude, too, 
has surrendered genuine humanism, since 


it fails to recognize the true nature of 
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religion and of Christianity and there- 
fore has no longer an organ of perception 
for the “either-or.”’ 

In the twentieth century, under the 
influence of two world wars, the situa- 
tion has completely changed. The nafve 
faith in progress has fallen to pieces. 
Faith in man as the free master superior 
to nature and to fate, certain of the mean- 
ing of his life, now either has become 
questionable or has taken on grotesque 
forms. 

The latter has happened wherever 
faith in the power of rational, technical 
organization has led to the system of the 
totalitarian state. Here that faith, the 
faith in man, has indeed become a re- 
ligion—a religion, however, which recog- 
nizes no deity and no beyond but only 
the power and reason of man, which, 
directed by the power of the totalitarian 
state, is expected to realize the utopian 
ideal of the Golden Age. 

This faith in the power and reason of 
man has indeed surrendered humanism 
completely. As an indication of this sur- 
render, one need only point to the 
ruthless efforts to eradicate humanistic 
education. For here man is not under 
stood as person, as he is in humanism, 
but only as an instance of the species 
“man.” Mankind is blessed by passing 
up the blessedness of the individual. 

From this point of view it follows as a 
matter of course that Christianity, too, 
can only be regarded as a disturbing in- 
fluence, to be opposed in the same way 
as humanism is opposed, whether openly 
or secretly. From this point of view the 
problem of “humanism and Christian- 
ity’’ has here no chance at all. But for us 
to whom this problem is a genuine and a 
personal one, it may be important to 
observe that the system of totalitarian- 
ism regards both humanism and Chris- 


tianity as its enemies. In some way or 
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other humanism and Christianity belong 
together in spite of their mutual antago- 
nisms. 

But this togetherness is not readily 
defined or felt. In Germany, at any 
rate, since the first World War, and 
especially since the second, the contrast 
has been felt so strongly that from many 
circles within Christendom there has 
come a condemnation of humanism. 
After the first World War Kierkegaard’s 
ideas, which had found small responce in 
the 
tive in theology, especially in Karl 
3arth. But Kierkegaard’s attack was not 
directed against humanism as such but 
against its role within theology. It was 


nineteenth century, became efiec- 


an attack against the so-called “culture- 
Protestantism.’’ When after the second 
World War our culture lay in ruins, and 
minds and hearts were moved to seek 
reasons for these catastrophes, the an- 
swer became louder and louder: Man’s 
faith in himself is responsible; faith in 
man who recognizes no divine power 
above himself; faith in man who makes 
his own law, who decides by himself 
what is good and evil, who claims to be 
master of his fate. The catastrophes are 
God’s judgment on men who have fallen 
victims to this delusion. 

Christian faith must indeed conceive 
these catastrophes as a judgment of God 
on the presumption (/ybris) of man. 
But is it true that this presumption is 
only the consequence of humanism? Is 
humanism itself by definition the pre- 
sumption of man, who has given up 
theonomy for autonomy? It is said that 
autonomy —-a catchword often heard to- 
day —is the original sin. Therefore, in 
the same breath that rejects humanism, 
idealism, too, is condemned as having 
developed the doctrine of the autonomy 
“‘idealism,’’ of course, is 


of man. Ifere 


not meant as a metaphysical system in 


the strict sense but only as the same 
spiritual attitude which is called “hu- 
manism.” Thus we are told that the only 
way out is to abandon idealism, human- 
ism, the doctrine of the autonomy of 
man, and to return to Christianity, to 
theonomy. Against this view, which is 
prevalent in certain ecclesiastical and 
theological circles in Germany, other 
voices are being heard insisting on pre- 
serving the old alliance of humanism 
and Christianity. They expect precisely 
from this alliance a renewal of our cul- 
ture. If this aspiration is to be realized 
successfully, the first and principal ne- 
cessity is that we reflect deeply and con- 
scientiously upon the nature of both hu- 
manism and Christianity, so that we 
shall not precipitately exchange the 
“either-or” for a “both-and” but shall 
rather ask whether and how the alliance 
may come about in spite of the “either 
or.” We must ask in which sense this 
“either-or’”’ is valid and must be valid 
and in which sense it is not. 

It should be easy to locate the error in 
the radical rejection of humanism and 
idealism. Most foolish is the often heard 
assertion that humanism has failed; that 
it did not have the power to overcome 
ascending barbarism. Against this argu- 
ment the humanist may ask: Did not 
Christianity fail, too? Was it a protec- 
tive dam against the flood of barbarism? 
However, it is a mistake anyhow to use 
either the failure or the success of an idea 
as a criterion of its truth and validity. Is 
the success of communism and _ totali- 
tarianism truth 
validity? Lie who makes the truth or 
falsity of an idea depende.. on its suc- 
cess or failure has failed altogether to 
truth; he 


proof of their and 


understand the meaning of 


thinks neither as a humanist nor as a 


Christian. For both humanism and 


Christianity know of a truth which is 
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completely independent of everything 
empirical. To partake of it places men 
above fate. It gives them that defiant 
courage which old Horace had: 

Si fractus illabatur orbis 

Impavidum ferient ruinae.? 
We ought to say to all; it is meaningless 
to speak of the failure of an idea. We can 
speak only of the failure of technical 
what 
nection—of the failure of men. 

Above all, it is wrong to make human- 
ism responsible for that development 1n 
the nineteenth century which led to 
catastrophe. or this development Was 
not informed by the spirit of humanism 


means or is decisive in our con 


but by a faith in the power and reason of 

man which totally unhumanistic, 

which is presumption (/yérzs) indeed. 
Humanistic faith in man is not at all 


is 


faith in man as an empirically definable 
phenomenon, with his reason, with his 


right and ability to make the law for 
himself and for the world. Rather hu- 
manistic faith is faith in the idea of man 
which stands as a norm above his em- 
pirical life, prescribing his duty 
thereby bestowing upen him dignity 
nobility. Humanism is faith in the spirit 
of which man partakes, the spirit by 
whose power man creates the world of 
the true, the good, the beautiful, in sci- 
ence and philosophy, in law and in art. 


and 
and 


Spirit as the invisible stands over 
against the visible. It is a transcendent 
over against that which can be perceived 
by the senses. Yet the spirit manifests 
itself in the visible as the creative power 
to which everything visible, everything 
merely given, serves as material. Imitat- 
ing the world spirit, which, according to 
its own laws, forms matter into the cos- 
mos, the human community is to be 
formed into culture in accordance with 
the ideas of the spirit, and every indi- 
vidual is to become a personality. Like 
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history, the life of the individual is a 
struggle between spirit and matter in 
which the former puts its imprint on the 
latter. Not through annihilation but 
through discipline and the ennoblement 
of his drives and passions is man to be- 
come a person and the human commu- 
nity a community of persons. 

Man does not fulfil his life by serving 
a practical purpose in the hustle and 
bustle of a technical organization in 
human society. Rather, he carries the 
meaning and purpose of his life within 
himself as a person, and through educa- 
tion (patdeia) he is challenged to realize 
this purpose concretely. Community does 
not achieve its significance through mere 
organization. Every organ‘zation which 
serves, say, economic and political pur- 
poses in an immediate sense can in an 
ultimate sense only stand in the service 
of a genuine human community, that is, 
of a community of persons. This implies 
that in the organization of the commu- 
nity the idea of law must be determina- 
tive, since law alone guarantees the free- 
dom of the person within a community. 

It is precisely in the struggle against 
the arbitrariness of subjectivism that, 
historically speaking, we find the origin 
of humanism or idealism in classical 
Greece—in their struggle against Sophis- 
tic thinking, which, with the breakdown 
of the myth, had lost all sense of author- 
ity. This Sophism interpreted the prin- 
ciple that ‘man is the measure of all 
values” in the sense of a radical sub- 
jectivism. Against it, humanism is con- 
cerned with authority and finds it in the 
spirit, whose laws give unity and order 
to the cosmos and point the way to hap- 
piness and blessedness (eudaimonia), 
both for the individual and for the human 
community. Jt points the human com- 
munity to that constitution in which it 
finds its true being and its fulfilment. 
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The discovery of the unity of the cosmos 
as constituted by its law meant for the 
Greeks at the same time the discovery of 
the objective spirit and the discovery of 
the divine authority which gives the law 
to the individual. Only when this insight 
is surrendered, when the knowledge of the 
law which rules the cosmos is put in the 
service of men who themselves disregard 
the law, only then man’s rule over the 
world, given him in the knowledge of 
cosmic law, becomes self-destructive. 
But this is no longer humanism, for here 
the faith in the spirit, which is constitu- 
tive of humanism, has been abandoned. 

It is therefore a complete misunder- 
standing to think that the ideas of free- 
dom and autonomy deliver man from 
ever transcendent norm, giving free 
course to his subjective, arbitrary will. 
lor humanism there is genuine freedom 
only in the acknowledgment and _ ac- 
ceptance of a norm superior to the sub- 
jective, arbitrary will. The freedom of 
subjective arbitrariness is a delusion, for 
it delivers man up to his drives to do just 
that at any moment which at the mo- 
ment lust and passion dictate. This hol- 
low freedom is, in reality, dependence on 
what lust and passion at the moment de- 
sire. Genuine freedom is precisely free- 
dom from the motivation of the moment; 
it is freedom which withstands the clam- 
or and pressure of momentary motiva- 
tions. It is possible only when conduct is 
determined by a motive which transcends 
the present moment, and that means law 
or norm. Freedom is obedience to that 
law whose truth and validity are recog- 
nized and to which consent is given, 
which man recognizes as the law of his 
own being, as the law of the spirit. This 
iree obedience or this obedient freedom 
is genuine autonomy. Autonomy is in no 
sense the self-glorification of man who 
knows no higher norms. 


It is just as meaningless to proclaim 
a theonomy against this autonomy, as is 
so often done. To be sure, the preachers 
of this theonomy do not wish to retreat 
into “heteronomy,”’ which, since Kant, 
has been in bad repute; but they think 
that they must insist on theonomy to 
escape the imaginary dangers of a mis- 
understood autonomy. But between au 
tonomy and heteronomy there is no 
third choice. Theonomy is either au- 
tonomy or heteronomy. Therefore, au 
tonomy, understood in its genuine sense, 
is theonomy, for the law of the spirit 
which is consented to in freedom is the 
law of God. This is true even when hu- 
manism, in consenting to this law as 
divine law, does not yet have the knowl- 
edge of God which the Christian faith 
claims to have. 

So far, we have not faced up to the 
“either-or,’” because over against nine- 
teenth-century relativism—-and nihilism, 
its end product-——-humanism and Chris- 
tianity stand together. They stand to- 
gether in their faith in the possibility of 
objective knowledge of truth, in their 
faith in the validity of moral norms, and 
in their ‘aith in the idea of a law deter- 
mined by justice. Thus they stand _ to- 
gether in their faith in an invisible spir- 
itual world beyond the visible world and 
in the conviction that man by his very 
nature belongs to this spiritual world. 
Man fulfils the meaning of his life only 
when this conviction determines his will 
and actions. 

Furthermore, Chris- 
tianity are one in the conviction that 
man is person, that is, a being which 


humanism and 


carries its meaning and value in itself. 
Man’s life is not identical with the 
achievement of practical (i.e., physical 
and physiological), economic, and politi- 
cal purposes. It is not limited to such 
purposes; and, furthermore, his value is 
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independent of his usefulness in the 
achievement of practical purposes. In our 
increasingly technological and organized 
society man is increasingly abused as a 
means toward practical ends. He is de- 
graded to a mere link in the complex ma- 
chinery of economic, social, and political 
organization. It is a symptom of this 
state of affairs when in our economic or 
military thinking we speak of “‘available 
manpower” (Menschen-Material). 

We must be emphatic! Humanism and 
Christianity do not claim to interpret the 
practical ends of life. Rather, they direct 
man’s eyes toward the spiritual world 
beyond practical ends. For this spiritual 
world lends to man’s inner life substance, 
wealth, joy, and security; in short, a 
happiness which is higher than that 
which comes from the fulfilment of our 
practical needs. A man who shapes his 
life in accordance with the laws of the 
spirit becomes a person. Fiis is the un- 
shakable awareness that he has his mean- 
ing and value as a person. He is beyond 
the need for self-assertion (Geltungs- 
bediirfnis), for that self-assertion which is 
the root of resentment which in turn 
poisons character and ruins community. 

[t is evident that in the modern world 
not everyone can devote himself to the 
full, specitically humanistic — training 
(paideia). It is evident that the life of 
most men is limited to the production of 
those necessities which satisfy the basic 
needs of everyday life. But those men 
who are able to devote their lives to the 
cultivation of humanism and Chris- 
tianity have the obligation to see to it 
that faith in the spiritual world, with its 
demands and its gifts—faith in the 
true, the Yood, and the beautiful—is 


preserved or made possible anew for 
every man. lor it is also evident that a 
man whose work is devoted to the satis- 
faction of basic human needs can know 
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himself to be a person. When there are 
types of labor, professions, or conditions 
which make such knowledge impossible, 
it is our duty to do away with them. 

Now we may and must face up to the 
“either-or.”’ What is the difference be- 
tween humanism and Christianity? The 
idea of the Beyond may make the dif- 
ference clear.? Both humanism and 
Christianity acknowledge a world be- 
yond the visible world, with its “natu- 
ral,” empirical ramifications. But, for the 
Christian’s faith, that world of the spirit 
is not yet the Beyond of God. lor the 
world of the spirit is a part of that world 
which God brings to an end and from 
which he frees men. 

For the humanist the world of the 
spirit manifests itself in the visible world 
as its formative, creative force. It is the 
spirit which in this world builds the realm 
of culture. Science and philosophy, law 
and art, resting on the ideas of the true, 
the good, and the beautiful, make this 
world the home of men as they create 
culture. For the Christian faith, how- 
ever, this world cannot be the home of 
man, for the reason that man’s nature is 
not completely described by his partici- 
pation in the spirit. In man himself there 
is an innermost “core” which lies beyond 
the spirit. What is it? 

Mysticism describes this ‘‘core”’ as the 
spark of light or as the divine spark in 
the depth of the soul. It speaks of a 
withdrawal from the world. The soul 
frees itself from all tes with nature and 
history. In the experience of ecstasy it 
rises above the world to achieve union 
with God. The New Testament and the 
Protestant understanding of Christianity 
grant that there is in the mystic faith an 
awareness of the innermost Beyond in 
man, but it is a mistaken awareness. For 
in the genuine Christian understanding 
this Beyond in man, this, my own Be- 
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yond, cannot be something at hand or a 
given thing. Properly speaking, it is 
wrong to speak of a Beyond im man; 
properly speaking, it is not im me but 
ever before me. It stands before me as the 
“1” which I, in God, ought to be and am 
able to be. 

To be sure, the humanist can say this 
too; that is, he says, ‘“‘My real self ever 
stands before me as the idea of man 
which I am called upon to actualize ever- 
more in my empirical life,’’ while its full 
actualization lies in an ever receding fu- 
ture (goal) and therefore is in fact never 
fully realizable. For humanism, to live 
in the spirit, is in a sense a “‘life-out-of- 
the-future.’’ The humanist, too, is aware 
of the shortcomings of the Here and 
Now, of the merely given, of the already- 
attained; his life is a constant struggle 
against all kinds of repletion and vul- 
garity, a constant striving toward an in- 
finite goal, a movement which Plato cails 
“begetting in beauty,” a life which can 
be lived only in constant self-conquest, 
in obedience to the demand, ‘Die and 
become.” 

Thus the humanist actualizes his real 
self in ongoing progress, in ceaseless la- 
bors on himself, in the process of culture 
(paideia). The humanist can take this 
stand because the power of the spirit is 
also his own. Since he is spirit in his very 
nature, he carries within himself the 
sperm from which his real ‘I’ progres- 
sively develops. The transcendent “I” of 
which the Christian faith speaks is not 
the humanistic idea of man; it is not the 
idea which is more and more actualized 
in concrete forms in the process of spir- 
itual development (paideia). Rather it is 
the “I’’ which is ever equally distant, and 
yet, in paradoxical fashion, can in any 
moment become present. This becomes 
clear from the following considerations. 

God's Beyond and the Beyond of my 


> 


real ‘‘I’’ belong together. For humanism 
God’s Beyond is spirit of which man with 
his spirit partakes. Man can give form to 
that spirit in the direction which his life 
takes and in the creation of culture. For 
the Christian understanding, God is al- 
ways the hidden one and the coming one. 
God’s Beyond is his constant futurity, 
his constant being-out-before. With this 
transcendent God man has communion 
only in openness to the future, which is 
not at man’s disposal or under his control. 
He has communion only in readiness to 
enter the darkness of the future hope- 
fully and confidently, as Luther often 
has said.4 This readiness to enter the 
darkness of the future confidently is 
nothing else but readiness for my tran- 
scendent self which stands before me. 
Then the question arises whether we 
can go beyond the merely negative state- 
ment about the transcendent ‘‘I,”’ name- 
ly, that I now am never it. The answer is 
“Yes.”’ For the paradox is this: that it 
can be ever present, nevertheless. This 
becomes clear when we realize that the 
Christian life as ‘‘life-out-of-the-future”™’ 
does not mean the actualization of an 
idea of man but rather a “‘life-out-of-the- 
future’? which can be seized only in the 
moment of decision. The life of man is a 
‘historical’’ one, not only in the sense 
that it is interlaced in the course of the 
history of the world and of the spirit. It 
is a historical one first and last, in the 
sense that each man has his own history. 
This (personal) history takes place in 
the encounters of a man’s life in en- 
counters with other people and with fate, 
both favorable and tragic fate. By these 
encounters man himself is ever ques- 
tioned in the moment; man himself is 
put in question, as he comes from his past 
to each Now. The question demands his 
decision. As each moment questions me 
and demands my decision, the moment 
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also “‘offers me the possibility’’—so to 
speak— to actualize my real, transcend- 
ent “I” here and now. And this is the 
question which I am to answer, whether 
I in openness to the future gain my self. 
In decision I can seize it in becoming a 
new self; I can fail to seize it in remaining 
my old self. 

Iiumanism sees the nature of life as a 
progressive course of development and 
of paidcia; the Christian faith as a course 
which ever anew leads through the mo- 
ments to decision. Humanism sees a pro- 
gression from step to step. Failure is 
merely a standing still, for which the 
next step is bound to make up. In the 
Christian understanding man in decision 
is wholly what he is, namely, either a 
new man or the old man. Here and now 
he either gains or loses himself wholly. 

ilowever, even though in decision he 
has become a new man, has gained his 
real self, he does not hold on to it as to 
something he owns. Forthwith it stands 
once more before him, transcendent and 
future. The progression and sum of the 
moments of decision may, when seen 
from an objectivizing point of view, be 
understood as character development. 
From the point of view of faith, however, 
the moments cannot be understood as a 
nexus of development or progress, for 
the reason that each new moment puts 


me into question, demands of me a de- 


cision. The adjective “Christian” can 
never qualify the substantive character. 
Only the decision of each new moment 
can be called “Christian.”” Each en- 
counter of each moment intends to re- 
new me, to free me from myself as I have 
come out of my past to each moment. 
There is here no continuous security 
whatsoever. I Gan never look back on 
what | have attained and claim my faith 
as a possession. Never can I state my act 
of decision as a Christian piece of work. 
Decision cannot be objectivized as a 
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piece of work definable as Christian. For 
it is not the timeless eternity of the idea 
which determines the moment but the 
encounter which approaches me. As an 
eternal future God’s eternity robs man 
of ever lasting condition, of every se- 
curity of possession, of every security of 
what he has become. Therefore there is 
no such thing as a Christian culture, or 
Christian education (paideia), or Chris- 
tian pedagogy, or Christian art, etc. 
“Christian” is always only the decision 
of each moment. 

It should be pointed out that so far 
we have not yet fully described the 
Christian understanding of man. We 
have described it only in so far as it sees 
human life as such, but we have not yet 
stated how Christian faith looks upon 
empirical human life. For it is indeed a 
question whether we as men really live 
“life as such,” whether in our decision 
we really become new, whether in our 
decisions we really seize our transcend- 
ent selves. The answer is this: The Chris- 
tian faith says that this is indeed impos- 
sible without the grace of God. 

Every moment demands of us a de- 
cision. This means that the moment pre- 
supposes our freedom. But do we in fact 
have the freedom to get rid of ourselves, 
as we come from our past into our Now? 
For the humanist his past is a stage of 
development. Even though guilt and im- 
purity cling to his past, he feels obliged 
and able, through the struggle of self-dis- 
cipline (and education), to overcome 
them in his unceasing aspiration. In the 
perspective of the Christian faith man 
can ..:ver conquer his past the 
power of his (moral) efforts and aspira- 
tions. It clings to him, and there is no 
escape from it. Man is never completely 
free. 

The reason is that for the Christian 
faith guilt is not a merely negative item, 
a mere deficiency, an imperfection, a 


by 
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not-yet. On the contrary, guilt assumes 
a positive significance before the eyes of 
God. Guilt is evil; it is revolt against 
God; in a word, it is sin. A man who has 
incurred guilt in his relations with his 
neighbor cannot settle accounts with him 
by becoming purer in his moral develop- 
ment but only by confessing his guilt, by 
asking for forgiveness, and by receiving 
it. The relation between man and God 
can be re-established only in the same 
way, namely, as man confesses his sin 
before God and as the grace of God freely 
given him forgives him. 

The Christian life is life out-of-the- 
forgiveness of God which is bestowed on 
him in the word of God. For it is not the 
idea of the grace of God which frees man 
of his guilt but the word of God, which 
here and now, ever anew bestows the 
grace of God on you and me. This word 
of grace has been made concrete in Jesus 
Christ, who is present as the word of God 
in the proclamation of the church. 

The forgiving word of God is neither a 
general, universal truth nor a piece of 
information about the grace of God; nor 
is it a report or record about the history 
of Jesus Christ. It is the word of God 
only as. the word spoken ever anew in the 
moment of the Now. Thus spoken, it 
places me under the light of grace. The 
word of forgiveness frees me from my 
past with the burdens of which I come 
each time to the moment of decision. 
Thus the forgiving grace of God is actu- 
alized, becomes concrete, precisely in the 
moment. It is just here, in the light of 
grace, that I can understand the demand 
of the moment as the freedom offered me 
by God, as the grace of God which offers 
to give my self to me as a new creature. 

Since the free decision of the moment 
is a gift of God’s forgiving grace, it is in 
the last analysis the same, whether I say 
that my ever transcendent, future “I” 
has become real in the present through 


my free decision, or whether | say that it 
is freely given me anew in each moment 
through the grace of God. For the one is 
nothing without the other. 

Now we may define the ‘‘either-or,” 
humanism or Christianity, as follows: 
Does man will to live his life by his own 
resources, his own power, or by the grace 
of God? To put it more precisely, does 
man understand his very human nature 
as the spirit which builds up the realm of 
culture after the pattern of the ideas of 
the true, the good, and the beautiful, so 
that by participation in culture, that is, 
in philosophy and science, in law and in 
art, the meaning of man’s life is fully de- 
fined; or does he understand his life as a 
‘‘historical’’ one, which contains his own 
personal history, a life which achieves 
its meaning in the decisions of the mo- 
ment, decisions which are demanded of 
him by his encounter. 

This is the “‘either-or’’— a life by the 
power of the spirit, which belongs to man 
as man, or by the grace of God, which is 
ever anew bestowed on man. It does not 
by any means follow from this that hu- 
manism must be condemned by Chris- 
tianity as human presumption, as /ybris. 
We have already seen that humanism is 
not at all the expression of human /ybris 
and that humanism and Christianity 
stand together against the Aybris of sub- 
jective arbitrariness, of relativism and 
nihilism. 

Christian faith understands the au- 
thority of the spirit which humanism 
knows and acknowledges as the law of 
God. As the Christian faith knows that 
man receives his real life not from the 
law but by grace, it also knows that it is 
precisely grace which provides the power 
to fulfil the law. Even though love is the 
fulfilment of the law, love is still in need 
of the power of the spirit, so that love 
may be effective in the world, for it is the 
spirit which makes the world governable, 
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which enlightens it by science and phi- 
losophy, so that its power can be under- 
stood and be put in the service of men’s 
labors. It is the spirit which through law 
shapes the orders of human society. It is 
the spirit which through art grants to 
man rest and meditation, refreshing joy 
and spiritual discipline. 

A final word. Even if we have thus 
made theoretically clear the relation be- 
tween humanism and Christianity, there 
is one further question left: In what 


manner shall or can this relation be 


actualized in the empirical life of the in- 
dividual person? A humanist, on the one 
hand, is in danger of the illusion that he 


is the master of himself. A Christian, on 
the other hand, due to mistaken anxiety, 
is in danger of despising the power of the 


NOT 


1. I have written an essay on the same subject 
in Studium Generale, 1, No. 2 (January, 1948), 70-77. 
In the present essay there are of course some repeti- 
tions, but my intention is now to modify and carry 
further the content of the earlier essay with regard 
to the actual historical situation 


2. “Should the universe break down, 
Its ruins shall crash unterritied.” 


3. The difference between humanistic and reli 
gious understanding of the idea of the Beyond or 
the transcendence is described in a masterly way 
by Fritz Kaufmann in his discussion with the Neo 
Kantianism of Ernst Cassirer (The Philosophy of 
Ernst Cassirer (“Library of Living Philosophers’ 
(1949)], pp. 799-854). In this discussion he says: 
“The reliance on the autonomy of culture with all 
its symbolic forms is challenged by the religious 
experience in which man ceases to exploit his own 
possibilities. In this experience man sees himself 
determined not only by what amounts to a process 
of self-realization (and __ self-liberation) ... but 
fundamentally by a power which is not only beyond 
the empirical self but also beyond the multiform 
unity of transcendental synthesis” (p. 852). Then 
he cites Husserl, who says: The divine being ‘would 
be an ‘Absolute’ in a sense entirely different from 
the absoluteness ~of consciousness—while, on the 
other hand, it is a transcendent being in an entirely 
different sense from that in which the world is under 
stood to be transcendent.’’ And Fritz Kaufmann 


adds: ‘“‘What holds for ‘absolute consciousness’ in 
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spirit, thus failing to recognize and to 
acknowledge both the gifts and the de- 
mands of culture as well as his responsi- 
bilities in the face of both. 

There is here no easy recipe, no uni- 
versally valid solution. Rather, there will 
always be a tension between humanistic 
and Christian motives. To find a balance 
is left to the responsibility of each per- 
son. It is left, in the same way, to each 
epoch of history. When we today look 
into the future, we can only hope that 
we may find the genuine, dynamic bal- 
ance. We can only hope that in clear ac- 
knowledgment of the differences between 
humanism and Christianity we may re- 
main true to the humanistic and the 
Christian traditions, so that their powers 
may become effective once more in our 
culture. 


ks 


Husserl’ 
consciousness. The recognition of such an absolute 
the enter; an 
anthropology like Cas 


sense, applies a fortiori to finite human 


transcendence would doom rise of 


predominantly ‘humanistic’ 
54) 


sirer’s (pp. 553 


4. “{Ergo] transfert in sed 


speratum non apparet. Ideo transfert in incognitum, 


speratum, 


spes 


in absconditum, in tenebras interiores, ut nesciat, 


quid speret, et tamen sciat, quid non speret. Sic 
ergo anima facta est spes et speratum simul, quia 
in eo versatur, quod non videt, i.e. in spe Quod 
certe durum est fieri et vehementer affligit, quia 
animam sine actu intelligendi et volendi esse est 
eam in tenebras ac velut in perditionem et annihila 
tionem ire, quod vehementer ipsa refugit’’ (Luthers 
Vorlesungen tiber den Romerbrief {1515-16}, ed. Joh 
Ficker [3d ed., 1925], Scholien, pp 5 tf.; 206, 
10 ff.): “Hope passes over into that which it hopes; 
but that which is hoped does not become manifest 
Therefore hope passes over into the unkown, the 
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hidden, into the inner darknesses; and so hope does 


not know what it hopes, and yet knows what it does 
not hope for. Thus indeed the soul becomes at the 
same time hope and what it hopes for, because it 
abides in what it does not behold, i.e., hope 

Certainly it is a harsh demand on the soul and one 
that sorely afflicts it. For the requirement that the 
soul should forego all its own inclination to ; 
tion and volition means that it has to enter into 
darkness, and as it were into destruction and an 
nihilation, and from this it struggles desperately to 


erce} 


escape.” 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT! 


ERICH DINKLER* 


TREE remarkable books charac- 

terize the theological develop- 

ments in Europe during the last 
half-century: Adolf Harnack’s Das We- 
sen des Christentums (1900), Karl] Barth’s 
Der Roemerbrief (1919), and Rudolf 
Bultmann’s Das Problem der Entmytho- 
logisierung der neutestamentlichen Ver- 
kuendigung (1941).? In Harnack’s book 
we have the classical exposition of liberal 
Christianity at the turn of the century, 
the theological historicism that tried to 
reconstruct the religion of Jesus—his 


conception and example of love, which 
is postulated as the very essence of Chris- 


tian faith. While Harnack’s book was in 
many respects a typical expression of 
this liberal conception, notwithstanding 
its character as an individual master- 
piece, Barth’s The Epistle to the Romans, 
which opened a new period in theology, 
was not typical for the situation, though 
it was stimulating and inspiring even for 
Barth’s critical opponents. In order to 
re-establish the authority of the Word 
of God as revealed in the Bible, Barth 
rejected any purely historical criticism 


*Erich Dinkler has been professor of New 
Testament and early Christian archeology at Yale 
Divinity Schoo] since 1950. Prior to coming to this 
country, he served on the faculties of the universities 
of Mainz and Marburg, Germany. He is the author 
of Die Anthropologie Augustine (1934); Gottschalk der 
Sachse (1937); Die ersten Petrusdarstellungen ein 
archaeologischer Beitrag zur Primatsfrage (1939); 
Das Bema von Korinth (1941); Bibelauthoritaet und 
Bibelkritik (1950), and other works. Together 
with Professor Bultmann, Dr. Dinkler edits the 
quarterly journal, Theologische Rundschau. He is 
also co-editor of Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Kirche. 
His close association with Rudolf Bultmann as 
former colleague lends particular interest to his 
contribution in this issue. 


of the Bible. In order to explain the per- 
rennial skandalon of God as acting in 
Jesus Christ, Barth exhibited no interest 
in the historical setting of the New Tes- 
tament. He disregarded the Hellenistic 
and Judaistic background, and he was 
often rather arbitrary in his exegesis. 

Rudolf Bultmann, who also belongs 
to the circle of the so-called “dialectical 
theologians,” is, like Barth, interested 
in the present actuality of God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ, but he is at the same 
time the exponent of critical, analytical 
exegesis. It is peculiar to Bultmann that 
he combines analysis and synthesis. He 
is concerned with the theological impli- 
cations of his critical, historical research. 
The Problem of Demythologizing was first 
delivered at a meeting of the Confessional 
church, that is, that part of the Protestant 
church in Germany which resisted the 
Nazi ideology. Published first in 1941 
and republished in 1948, the study ‘has 
been for ten years the focus of European 
Protestant discussion. 

We shall confine our discussion here to 
Bultmann’s demand for demythologiz- 
ing the biblical message. We shall at- 
tempt in an introductory fashion to ex- 
plain his conception and his terminology, 
which appear to have a philosophical 
character. With regard to the conception 
itself, I propose that we separate the 
definition and exposition of the problem 
as such from the solution (which is sug- 
gested by Bultmann only through ex- 
amples). The problem may be accepted 
even though the examples are rejected; 
both may be admitted, or both may be 
rejected. In any case, we must first de- 
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lineate the problem as such without 
criticizing it. 

The question posed is: Can the mod- 
ern man still be Christian in the genuine 
sense that he believes in Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Savior? If so, does this mean 
that the modern man, living and thinking 
in the light of the results of modern 
science, must believe in the resurrection 
as a miraculous fact, in the empty tomb, 
in the “Last Day” as the end of human 
history, in the virgin birth, in angels and 
demons, etc.? These questions can be 
answered only by a Christian who knows 
personally what faith in Christ means. 
Since faith in Christ cannot be explained 
in a neutral analysis of the phenomenon 
“faith” as such, they cannot be answered 
by an unbeliever. Faith in Christ can be 
interpreted only when I have under- 
stood in my personal existence what 
this means. Therefore the first question 
as to whether modern man can still be a 
Christian is a priori answered in the 
affirmative. The second question regard- 
ing certain miraculous facts must be in- 
vestigated on the basis of the New Tes- 
tament. 

His very posing of the problem shows 
Bultmann to be a Christian and scholar 
whose prime intention is to be sincere 
with himself, to be sincere before God, 
and to be at the same time a citizen of 
our modern world. Therefore, he un- 
masks a common pious self-deception 
that the Christian pretends to be a be- 
liever, even in the sense of acknowledg- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed literally, and 
lives at the same time according to the 
principles of the modern world. Bult- 
mann points to the anomaly that the 
modern Christian appears on Sunday 
morning as a member of the church and 
then turns to identify himself entirely 
with the secular sphere in everything 
that concerns his job during the week. 
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This attitude denotes a dualism in our 
personal existence and must be called 
hypocrisy. But then the question arises, 
“Can we in the twentieth century be 
Christians at all without neutralizing 
the very essence of Christian faith?”’ 

Bultmann is a New Testament scholar 
and takes up the problem by asking 
whether the New Testament demands 
that Christian faith must believe in mir- 
acles such as the empty tomb or the 
descent into limbo. He emphasizes that, 
although the Bible contains the testi- 
mony of God’s revelation, it is as a book 
of world literature a human book, writ- 
ten by men; and it is understandable 
only in its historical setting. This human 
quality of the Bible (through which the 
Word of God comes to us) may be re- 
garded in some fashion as the presupposi- 
tion of all critical research and even of 
all theological interpretation in the bib- 
lical field today. 

In the human testimonies collected in 
the New Testament one decisive event is 
the center—-Jesus Christ, his crucifixion 
and resurrection. This is the redemptive 
event of God’s action, occurring once for 
all (€épamat). It is witnessed by the faith 
of the apostles and evangelists and by 
the earliest Christian community; it was 
affirmed before the books of the New 
Testament were written. These confes- 
sions of faith are given in human terms, 
in the language of that time, with the 
terminology, the imagination, and the 
pictures of that age. This means that the 
reality of JesusChrist and his significance 
for Christian faith are represented and 
described by means of expressions which 
are shaped by the view of the world 
peculiar to that period. Not only is the 
language related to and limited by the 
contemporary world view but so also 
is the way of thinking itself. This 
time-shaped language and _ thinking 
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Bultmann calls ‘“‘mythological.”” An ex- 
ample may illustrate this: The heaven 
above is understood as God’s dwelling 
place. The Bible speaks of Christ’s ascen- 
sion and of Christ sitting at the right 
hand of God the Father. Hell is beneath; 
it is the realm of evil and Satan. Christ 
had to descend into hell in order to 
preach the Gospel to those who died be- 
fore his redemptive crucifixion. The Last 
Judgment is a dramatic scene: the Son of 
Man will come on the clouds of heaven, 
he will send out his angels with a loud 
trumpet call, and they will gather his 
elect from the four winds (Matt., chap. 


24). 

This world view is no longer ours. Are 
we required to accept it as a prerequisite 
of our faith in Christ? This is impossible, 
because we cannot repristinate the myth- 
ical world view any more. The biblical 
conception of the universe is by no means 


a “Christian”? world view but a secular 
one, to be found even outside the Bible. 
It is the “three-story world” of antiquity. 
The conception of the eschatological 
drama can be found in Jewish apocalyp- 
tic as well as in pre-Christian gnosticism. 
However, in all these mythological con- 
ceptions, there is a deeper truth that 
cannot be dismissed. We today must try 
to describe and express our faith in Jesus 
Christ by means of our own language, 
our imagination, and our pictures. We 
should do this, however, without chang- 
ing the reality of Jesus Christ, without 
limiting his significance, without even 
moderating the nature of the Christ- 
event as though it were a stumbling 
block. Some may ask, “‘Is it not really 
Bultmann’s intention to make Christian 
faith more acceptable and less scandaliz- 
ing to modern man?” Not at all. Christ, 
his significance as Our Lord, his crucifix- 
ion and resurrection as the redemptive 
action of God, must remain the intrinsic 


stumbling block (cf. I Cor. 1:23; Gal. 
5:11). But the danger has arisen that 
today not Christ himself but the diction 
of the Bible, the language of the church, 
the formula of our creed, the text even 
of some hymns, represent the stumbling 
block. In order to reveal the real stum- 
bling block, we must dismiss the mythol- 
ogy, which is a pagan pattern of a dated 
world view, and use our own conceptions. 

What does Bultmann mean when he 
uses the term “‘mythology’’? In his paper 
of 1941 he defined this term in a double 
way. On the one hand, he characterized 
it as primitive science—-men believe that 
the world is governed by supernatural 
powers, by gods and demons who rule the 
history of men and nature. On the other 
hand, he described it in a particular way, 
as speaking about transcendence in terms 
of this world, in figures that picture im- 
manent phenomena. Does this mean that 
two different definitions are confused?‘ 
Recently Bultmann has emphasized that 
the two definitions refer to one and the 
same thing, because primitive science is 
characterized by the fact that it regards 
riddles in the history of nature as sudden 
actions of a supramundane power and 
that in an anthropomorphic manner it 
perceives this power as immanent. The 
first definition is therefore only a special 
aspect of the second conception. But 
why, then, the opposition of myth and 
modern science? The difference between 
myth and science can be seen in the dif- 
ferent conceptions of reality. Myth, in so 
far as it expresses religious truth, intends 
in fact to speak about the power that con- 
fronts man and thus to make him aware 
of his own finiteness. It speaks about a 
power that is not available to man in his 
own world, at least not by means of or- 
dinary recognition: about a power that is 
transcendent and supramundane. But 
myth speaks about this supramundane 
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power in the inadequate terms of worldly 
space. Transcendence is described as re- 
moteness in space, projected above or be- 
neath the earth. In brief, the transcend- 
ent power is perceived in an anthropo- 
morphic perspective as an immanent 
though highly exalted reality. Doubtless 
this is done contrary to the intention of 
mythological speaking. But the kind of 
imagination and terms employed trans- 
mute transcendence into immanence, so 
that even gods are represented as some 
kind of supermen. God above in heaven, 
his omnipotence and omniscience, is dis- 
tinguished from mankind here by means 
of this ‘‘omni,”’ i.e., by means of quantity 
and not by quality as ‘‘wholly other.” 
Some critics have argued that Bult- 
mann’s criterion for what is to be taken 
as mythology is nothing other than the 
science of the nineteenth century. They 
think that his demand is only an ofi- 
spring of nineteenth-century positivism. 
This kind of criticism is obviously based 
on a misunderstanding. Whether it be the 
science of the nineteenth or of the twen- 
tieth century, its world view cannot be a 
criterion for the truth itself, since no 
world view can be used as such. The mod- 
ern world view is used only in order to 
criticize the mythological world view of 
the Bible but not as a criterion of the 
truth contained in it. But even if and 
when present science is antiquated by a 
future one, neither the scientific world 
view of the twentieth nor that of the 
nineteenth century can be called ‘‘myth- 
ological” in the specific meaning of the 
term, since the decisive feature is miss- 
ing, namely, the idea that unexplainable 
phenomena are perceived as the immedi- 
ate breaking-in of transcendent powers. 
It is, however,~Bultmann’s intention to 
demonstrate that the truth of the Chris- 
tian gospel is independent of any world 


view, either past, present, or future. 
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The method is called ‘“‘demythologiz- 
ing.”’ This term is a correct translation of 
the word used by Bultmann, E£ntmytholo- 
gisierung. It points to the deeper mean- 
ing of mythology. Now some may say, if 
this is all that Bultmann wants, then he 
is carrying owls to Athens. Indeed, since 
the age of the Enlightenment, the myth- 
ological passages of the Bible have been 
understood as figurative speech, at least 
among liberal scholars and preachers. 
Mythology, they say, has no more value; 
it must be dismissed; it must be elimi- 
nated. Bultmann, however, decisively re- 
jects this practice. This method of elimi- 
nating mythological passages is unten- 
able for him, because, by deleting all that 
we regard as out of date, we would have 
left only a small portion of the Bible. 
Elimination is not permitted, for all 
mythological passages hold a deeper 
truth and a permanent meaning. Elimina- 
tion leads toward limitation. Therefore we 
must interpret the myth in order to lay 
bare the actual scope, the deeper truth, 
which is independent of the picture lan- 
guage and mythological thinking of ear- 
lier ages. Instead of elimination Bult- 
mann demands interpretation of the 
myth, and this not merely here and there 
but consistently. 

The interpretation of the myth is often 
demanded by the myth itself. Plato, for 
instance, uses and interprets myths, 
being well aware that mythology requires 
an explanation of its deeper meaning.° 
Theon writes, ‘Myth is a deceptive word 
shaped in an image of truth”; and Plu- 
tarch says, ‘“‘The myth claims to be a 
word which, though deceptive, depicts 
truth.’’® But more important is the fact 
that the New Testament itself begins 
with interpreting mythological passages, 
as in Paul’s writings and especially in 
John.’ 

Is there a methodological key for the 
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interpretation of mythology, since inter- 
pretation demands that we do not intro- 
duce our own wisdom? The key may be 
seen in the crucial question: “‘What does 
the myth say about man’s relation to 
God in the midst of this world?” The for- 
mulation of this question, which must be 
the leading one, is based upon the insight 
that the Bible does not teach a particular 
cosmology or new aspects of the world’s 
structure but that it reveals what the 
Christ-event means for our own relation 
to God and for our existence in the midst 
of history. Therefore, the leading ques- 
tion must be: ‘‘Does the biblical mythol- 
ogy contain a new conception of our situ- 
ation before God?” Or, in other words: 
“What is the conception of the under- 
standing of our personal existence ex- 
pressed in the myth?”’ To put the matter 
in a positive way: Demythologizing is ex- 
istentialist interpretation.*® 

Let us take up the example of mythol- 
ogy given above: Heaven is God’s dwell- 
ing place. This statement intends to ex- 
press the insight that God is not a part of 
this world but that he is superior, beyond 
and transcendent. The conception of 
God’s being-beyond is expressed by the 
mythological assertion of his spatial re- 
moteness. The existentialist interpreta- 
tion further emphasizes that this is never 
an objectifying statement but the confes- 
sion of faith that man is inferior, that the 
faithful is aware of his own finiteness in 
thought, intention, and effectiveness. In 
speaking about God’s being-beyond, man 
expresses his own situation facing God’s 
power as not available to human think- 
ing or action. In a similar way the myth- 
ological term ‘‘hell’’ intends to express 
the being-beyond of the Evil’s power and 
the unbeliever’s being-lost. 

The existentialist interpretation con- 
cerns itself with the claim that is pre- 
sented in the New Testament, with this 


summons that opens new possibilities for 
my own existence; it points toward a call 
to decision involving a surrender of my 
self-sufficiency, my self-security, where- 
by I accept the security of God’s grace. 
This demonstrates that there must be a 
pre-understanding of human existence 
and its contingencies if we are to see and 
understand them in the mythological cos- 
tume. Bultmann emphasizes that no un- 
derstanding of the New Testament is 
possible without such a pre-understand- 
ing. But he insists that we must test and 
question and correct our pre-understand- 
ing in the course of reading and studying 
the texts so that a dialogue between the 
claim of the text and my own existence 
occurs. We in our self-understanding 
must ourselves be questioned by the text, 
when the claim of the text is understood. 
In other words, to understand a text re- 
quires that we stand under the claim of 
its call! Or, as Collingwood puts it, the 
historian’s knowledge ‘‘is knowledge of 
the past in the present, the self-knowl- 
edge of the historian’s own mind as the 
present revival and reliving of past ex- 
periences.’"*° 

The question arises whether Bult- 
mann’s conception is more a philosophi- 
cal than a biblical one. Does he not elimi- 
nate by philosophical interpretation the 
whole realm of wonder and transform the 
Christian faith into a rationalized truth 
in order to modernize Christianity? The 
theology of Bultmann is indeed, by 
means of the existentialist interpretation, 
nothing other than a theological anthro- 
pology; the Christology is only relevant 
as soteriology, since the crucial question: 
“What is said about our personal exist- 
ence?’’ excludes the significance of ob- 
jectifying statements about the charac- 
ter of God’s being, about Christ’s nature, 
about the redemptive plan in history as 
such, etc." God is a transcendent reality. 
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He is the Deus absconditus and he is 
revelatus only in the Christ-event. There- 
fore—in this Bultmann is akin to Barth 

we are not able to speak about God as 
an intelligible object. But we can and 
must speak about our relation to God, 
which is a relation in faith; we can and 
must speak about the actual encounter 
of man and God in Jesus Christ.'* Speak- 
ing about one’s own existence and one’s 
understanding of self, however, does not 
mean to speak in anthropological terms 
in a general sense, since an understanding 
of my personal existence must take into 
account that a human existence is 


marked by its being related to God and 
by its being in this world. My own exist- 
ence is not an objectifiable phenomenon; 
it is always indissoluble from God and 


the world. 

Existentialist interpretation seeks to 
explain the response of faith to the en- 
counter with God and Christ. Such an 
explanation is bound to human cate- 
gories, to a terminology by means of 
which the contingencies of human exist- 
ence can be adequately described. Con- 
sciously, Bultmann uses the existentialist 
terminology, the philosophical terms de- 
tined by Martin Heidegger. The question 
arises whether it is possible to use philo- 
sophical terms without carrying with 
them philosophical results. The first fact 
we should keep in mind is the observation 
in the history of theology that there is no 
theology without a relation to contem- 
porary philosophical thought—-at least 
since the times of the earliest theologians, 
the Apologists in the second century. 
There is no biblical exegesis that does not 
in its method employ criteria taken from 
outside the Bible. As long as we are doing 
research work, our studies are character- 
ized by Greek scientific methods, arguing 
from cause and effect. No method as such 
can ever be called ‘‘Christian”’;"’ but the 


scholar himself who uses such secular 
methods should be a Christian. Even 
among the Pietists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury who tried to explain the Bible in 
biblical terms an obvious idealistic con- 
ception can be found. The philosophical 
background of scholars like Harnack or 
Barth is indubitable. It is an illusion or 
fiction to pretend that we can speak in 
theological terms without using the lan- 
guage of our time which is, as the lan- 
guage of educated people always is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by 
philosophical presuppositions. When the- 
ology tries to clarify these presupposi- 
tions, to lay bare the existential pre-un- 
derstanding and its existentialist concep- 
tion, as Bultmann, Tillich,'* and others 
do, it should be regarded as a virtue, 
even if this never can prevent a possible 
misuse. Finally, the biblical authors did 
not worry about this; they used nonbibli- 
cal terms for their theological explana- 
tions. One would not say that cuneidnots, 
introduced by Paul into the New Testa- 
ment, is a “‘biblical’’ term. And, in using 
it, Paul takes over philosophical elements 
from the Greeks. 

Now, if this statement about the un 
avoidable use of philosophical terms in 
theological discourse is accepted, the 
question still remains whether Bultmann 
does not reduce Christian truth to a pure 
phenomenon of faith understood as only 
the existential response to a divine action 
that cannot be described. It is the prob- 
lem whether or not his exposition of the 
leading exegetical question, “What does 
the text say about my personal existence 
before God and in this world?” limits the 
answer from the very beginning of his 
approach. 

This question is a legitimate one, in so 
far as it underlies all theology, whether 
that of Augustine, Luther, Calvin, 
Schleiermacher, Barth, or Niebuhr. How- 
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ever, it is not then a limitation peculiar 
to the existentialist interpretation, but it 
is determined by the personal existence 
of the theologian in question. Bultmann 
emphasizes that ‘‘theology’’ means the 
explication of faith, the explication of the 
understanding implicit in faith. We are 
left to the insight that “‘theology”’ is de- 
termined by the situation of its exposi- 
tion and is necessarily incomplete.'’ For 
faith, theological sentences can never be 
an object, since they are its explication. 
What then is the object of faith? It is the 
Christian kerygma, nothing else. And the 
kerygma in the New Testament contains 
the calling and challenging Word of God 
occurring in the redemptive act of Christ, 
the Word of God spoken in the man Jesus 
of Nazareth once for all, égarat. This 
kervgma, the proclamation of God as act- 
ing in the crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ for us, is part of the paradoxical 
event and cannot be objectified if it is 
understood in faith and is therefore be- 
yond the sphere of demythologizing." 
The existentialist interpretation of the 
New Testament dealing with the explica- 
tion of faith in Christ has to keep in mind 
that faith as riots cannot be explicated 
without reference to its object, namely, 
the kerygma, the summons. 

The last objection mentioned above 
concerns the danger of rationalizing the 
Christian truth. Does not demythologiz- 
ing put aside God’s mystery? Bultmann 
himself takes up this problem and says: 
‘The Christian truth and the mystery of 
God must be understood, but under- 
standing is different from rational ex- 
plaining. An example may clarify this. | 
can understand what friendship, love, 
and faithfulness are. But this does not 
mean that friendship, love, and faithful- 
ness offered to me as a gift during my life 
do not still remain a mystery gratefully 
accepted. For I do not recognize them by 


means of rational thinking but in existen- 
tial openness. In very much the same 
way I can understand what the grace of 
God means; otherwise I could not speak 
about it. But to be met by this grace still 
remains a mystery inexplicable in ration- 
al terms. Without understanding the 
Word of God’s grace in Christ 1 cannot 
believe it. To make it understandable is 
the concern of demythologizing.”’ 

It may be that Bultmann underesti- 
mates the value and the necessity of 
using symbols in aur theological lan- 
guage. But in using symbols we are aware 
of their symbolical character, and we 
keep in mind that they only make trans- 
parent the transcendent reality and do 
not pretend to be adequate. In using 
symbolic speech, we are in fact demy- 
thologizing. Therefore, Bultmann never 
would criticize this. 

The task of demythologizing or exis- 
tentialist interpretation cannot be con- 
sidered complete in the mere outlines 
given by Bultmann in the second part of 
his monograph. It must be accomplished 
by a whole generation of scholars and be 
done over and over again, since no theo- 
logical interpretation is final. Bultmann, 
of course, does not pretend that his life- 
work, his Theology of the New Testament, 
has fulfilled the task. But he thinks that 
it is at least a step forward. Ifis ap- 
proach in all his scholarly work is moti- 
vated by a deep missionary intention, 
namely, to make understandable the 
truth of the stumbling block, Jesus 
Christ, to the educated men, to the intel- 
lectuals in the best sense of the word. 
But he is addressing not only those who 
are indifferent. He is at the same time 
attacking our ecclesiastical self-security 
and scholastic self-sufficiency, and he 


uncovers questions that many of his ‘‘re 
ligious’’ contemporaries try to keep cov- 
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ered in order to protect the illusion of 
security. 

Finally, we must add that Bultmann is 
concerned not only with how to preach 
the gospel but also with what is the truth 
of the gospel we are asked to proclaim. 
His concern is therefore not primarily the 
homiletical problem but the hermeneuti- 
cal problem.’? 

Returning to the opening remarks of 
this article, | would like to emphasize 
that Bultmann’s existentialist interpre- 
tation does not mean a denial of our lib- 
eral historical tradition in biblical exege- 
sis. It is not a break with this tradition 
but rather an advance in the same direc- 
tion in order to overcome the theological 
limitation of pure reconstruction and to 
preserve at the same time the values of 
liberal criticism. We must never forget 
that liberal theology was the cradle of 
Barth as well as of Bultmann. 

It is not only the new approach of 
Barth and the revival of Kierkegaard 
which can be seen in Bultmann’s demand 
for an existentialist interpretation, and it 
is not only the terminological clarity of 
Heidegger which is to be recognized as a 
decisive feature, but also the hermeneuti- 
cal problem defined by Dilthey and dis- 
cussed by the subsequent philosophy and 
history.'® The period of somehow naive 
biblical exegesis is finished. As in the case 
of historiography, so modern theology is 
reconsidering its methodology! Biblical 
exegesis is recognized as a methodological 
problem, and the question is once more: 
How can we achieve objectivity in our 
knowledge of the historical past? How 
can we attain complete understanding of 
the past, not some compilation of iso- 
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1. An address delivered at the Yale Divinity 


School as an introduction to the 1951 “Shaffer 
Lectures’”’ by Rudolf Bultmann. Its primary pur- 
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lated data, not mere antiquarianism, but 
an understanding of the inner dynamic 
power that characterizes life in the midst 


of history? 

In confronting this question, Bult- 
mann has demonstrated a new _ her- 
meneutical method. He uses the means 
of the historical-critical school; he em- 
ploys the criteria of historical method 
and is one of the most critical scholars in 
the New Testament field with regard to 
the reliability of our sources. But he al- 
ways interprets his biblical texts—-even 
such synoptic pericopes as he finds to be 
legendary and not authentic, or mythical 
and not kerygmatic. And his interpreta- 
tion is determined, as it was in Schleier- 
macher and in Dilthey, not by psycho- 
logical interests but by existentialist in- 
terests. In fact, no understanding and no 
interpretation of sources are possible 
without the inter esse of the scholar. The 
scholar has to engage in a dialogue with 
the past which he regards as a part of his 
own history. He asks the past, and this 
engages his inter esse with regard to new 
contingencies of human existence before 
God and in the world. It is the character- 
istic of a real scholar that in asking his 
sources he questions himself; he criticizes 
his own self and discloses thus the new 
contingencies. Only by this methodologi- 
cal approach, it seems to me, does objec- 
tivity of historical knowledge achieve its 
highest results. It is thus that we become 
aware of the claim of the past upon our 
very existence. In other words, the sig- 
nificance of the historical past _or our 
present becomes again understandable. 
The problem of interpretation is the 
problem of understanding. 


ES 


pose was to serve as a background for the under 
standing of Professor Bultmann’s conception of 
“demythologizing.’’ Some passages have been added 
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to the address on the basis of Professor Bultmann’s 
lectures and discussions at Yale. The author does 
not here treat the wider ramifications of the prob- 
lems raised by Professor Bultmann, nor does he 
offer his own contribution, though to be sure even a 
summary of this sort cannot preclude his own per- 
sonal participation in the dialogue. 

2. The paper here discussed was published first 
as the second part of a small book appearing under 
the general tille, Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen. 
The iirst part contained an article, to which un- 
fortunately less attention was paid because it was 
less sensational though not less important, dealing 
with “the question of natural revelation.”’ Only the 
second part of this book, the programmatic demand 
for demythologizing, was reprinted in Kerygma und 
Wythos, ed. H. W. Bartsch (1948). Discussions of 
Bultmann’s paper in this country: A. N. Wilder in 
JBL, UXIX (1950), 113 ff., and K. Grobel in JBL, 
LXX (1951), 99 ff. European contributions to the 
discussion: W. G. Kuemmel, Mythische Rede und 
Heilsgeschehen im Neuen Testament (Uppsala, 1947); 
kK. Barth, Dogmatik, WI, No. 431 ff.; 
E. Brunner, Dogmatik, I], 311 ff.; Ed. Schweizer, 
“Zur Interpretation des Kreuzes bei R. Bultmann,”’ 


Kirchliche 


Aux Sources de la tradition chrétienne (1950), pp. 

Dinkler, Bibelautoritaet und Bibelkritik 
(1950 3 ff.; W. G. Kuemmel, “Mythos im 
Neuen ent,’’ Theologische Zeitschrift, VI 
(1950), 321 ff.; H. Diem, Grundfragen der biblischen 
Termeneutik (1951); G. Bornkamm and W. Klaas, 
VWythos und Evangelium (1951); E. Steinbach, 
Vythos und Geschichte (1951). 

3. The three scholars cited show that emphasis of 
the theological disciplines has shifted from church 
history to systematic theology and now to biblical 
exegesis and theology, at least as far as Germany is 
concerned, 

This is the criticism of Brunner (op. cit., 

312), who in general recognizes the problen 
Hultmann has posed. 

5. Cf. Gerh. Krueger, Einsicht und Leidenschaft 
(2d ed., 1948), pp. 29 ff. 50 tl. 

6. Theon Progymn. 3 (Spengel, Rhetor. Graeci, 
II, 72): wdOos éori Aoyos Pevdyns eixovifwy adnOecav 
Plutarch De gloria Alh. 4. 348D: 6 de widdos etvac 
BoiXAerac Adyos Yevdys éorxws aAnOivyw Both concep- 
ceptions probably go back to Plato’s Polit. 377 A. 

7. Cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testa- 
ment, Vol. 1 (1951), where examples enough can be 
found. 

8. In Bultmann’s books and papers the terms 
existentiell and existential are often used. The Ger 
man extstentiell can be translated into English by 
“existential,’? meaning that there is a relation to 
my persona! existence, it concerns my own existence, 
it concerns my own being here and now. The German 
existential corresponds to the English “existential- 
ist,’’? meaning that my personal existence is spoken 
about, an understanding and an explanation of it 
An existentialist interpretation means 


‘ 


are invo!ved 
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an exegesis that asks for an understanding of per- 
sonal existence. My own faith is existential, but 
theology as the understanding and explanation of 
faith is, or at least should be, existentialist. The 
distinction is introduced by Martin Heidegger, 
Sein und Zeit, 1, 44-45 

g. Besides the first paper of Bultmann concern- 
ing demythologizing, the most important contribu- 
tion to our problem is his article, “‘Das Problem der 
Hermeneutik,”’ Zeitschrift | Theologie und 
Kirche, XLVII (1950), 47 ff. He emphasizes here 
that, with regard to the hermeneutical task of 
existentialist interpretation, there is no difference 
between a biblical text and any other historical 
source. The best example for the method he postu- 
lates can be seen in his book, Das Urchristentum im 
Rahmen der antiken Religionen (Zurich, 1949). 

10. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History 
(Oxford, 1946), p. 175. 

11. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New 
ment (1951), pp. 1gO-9gI 

12. Cf. R. Bultmann, 
(1933), pp. 20 ff. 

13. Nobody would claim the biblical method of a 
Midrasch used by Paul to be a Christian method by 
means of which the New Testament must be inter 
preted. Or should we take up again the allegorical 
method because it can be found in the New Testa 
ment? Or the typological method—which scholars 
like W. Vischer, Das Christuszeugnis im Alten Testa- 
ment, and A. G. Hebert, Zhe Throne of David, are 
misusing, thus contusing the situation by adopting 


fuer 


Testa- 


Glaube und Verstehen 


medieval methods? 

14. Tillich, Systematic Theology, Chicago, 
1950), pp. 18 ff 

15. Cf. R. Bultmann in Aux Sources de la tra 
dition chrétienne: Mélanges offerts d Maurice Goguel 
(Neufchatel, 1950), p. 33 

16. Certainly, we very 
jectified statements about the resurrection, as, for 
tomb. All 


proving the 


often encounter ob- 


instance, in references to the empty 
attempts to objectify by means of 
truth of events, which are redemptive events only 
for faith and never “true’’ for neutral observers, 
are based upon skepticism and miss the “under 
standing in faith.”’ Passages of this sort can be found 
even in the New Testament; we must be critical 
of them and acknowledge that just here the mytho- 
logical attempt at objectifying comes through. The 
legend of the empty tomb taken as a proof or 
matter of fact is misused; it must be regarded asa 
confession of faith in the resurrection and 
be interpreted in this way. 


must 


17. The problem of demythologizing could easily 
by an existential- 


be explained (with less objections 
ist interpretation of early Christian art, namely, 
the paintings in the catacombs and the sculptures 
of the sarcophagi. We would see then that these 
documents are confessions of faith and not objective 
doctrines about God and Christ; they express the 
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the 


the crucifixion or the resu 


Christian response to the 


sermons. No picture of 


kerygma heard in 


rection ap] 


ears. The interpretation of the cross can 


first in the passion sarcophagi about 


be found 
A.D. 35 The usage of pagan patterns is wide 
spread; the myth of Orpheus is taken up in order to 
explain the salvation by Christ. The early Chris 
tian’s understanding of self is expressed in dramatic 
Not 


prior concern, 


idea of salvation 
the 
at least during the pre-Constantine period of Chris- 


tian art 


enes representing the 


Christology but soteriology is 


Ihe universal significance of Christ is con- 


tessed by the pagan symbols of the sun and the 
moon. Of course, interpretation of all this demands 
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as a prerequisite historical studies of Christian hi 
tory, the history of religion, and the history of art; 
these serve as analogues to the New Testament field. 
\t the same time it is obvious that a pure recon- 
struction of the past does not help. We need the 
interpretation of early Christian understanding of 
self in order to recognize the language of those pic 
And this demands the ‘‘demythologizing”’ 
of the myth that contains the Christian truth 
18. Cf bl 


tures 


Bultmann, Das Problem der Hermeneutik 
and W. Dilthey, Gesammelte Schrifte::, \ 
{f. With regard to the philosophy of his 
Collingwood, Zhe Idea of History 


1g5o 
1924), 317 
R. G 


torv see 


1946 





TIME, DEATH, AND ETERNAL LIFE 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE”’ 


UR lives on earth are finite in 
space and in time. That we are 
finite in space perhaps only 

means that we are not the universe but 
constituents of it. True, the universe it- 
self may, according to some specula- 
tions, be finite, but that is a different 
sort of finitude. Our finitude is our 
fragmentariness with respect to what 
exists; the finitude of the universe, if it 
be finite, is its limitedness with respect 
to the possibilities, rather than the ac- 
tualities, of existence. The fact that we 
are spatially limited means that we 
have neighbors around us; but the uni- 
verse, taken as the total reality, has no 
neighbors. A conscious individual with- 
out neighbors seems conceivable only 
as deity. God has no environment, un- 
less an internal one. Thus either he is 
infinite or he is finite as the universe 
perhaps is but certainly not as we are. 

The conclusion so far is that our 
spatial finitude is the truism that we are 
neither the total universe nor deity. If 
we were the total universe or deity. we 


should not be “‘we’; and so our spatial 


* Charles Hartshorne, philosophy 
at the Universitv of Chicago, 
the Federated Theological Faculty and the De 
partment of Philosophy. A graduate of Harvard 
University (Ph.D.), he lectured on its faculty be 
fore coming to Chicago in 10928. Professor Harts 
horne delivered the Terry Lectures at Yale Uni 
versity in 1947 which were later published under 
the title, The Divine Relativity Other 
publications of his include The Philosophy and 
Psychology of Sensation (1934); Beyond Human- 
ism (1937); and Man’s Vision of God (1941) 
The present article was originally given as an 
address by Professor Hartshorne at the fall meet 
American Theological Society in 1951 


prot ssor of 


is a member of both 


(1948) 


ing of the 


limitedness is tautological. There is in 
principle no alternative. 

How is it with temporal finitude? It 
seems clear that, had we never been 
born but instead had always existed 
throughout past time, we should not 
have been human beings and shoulé not 
have been ‘‘we” ourselves at all. How 
could any one of us have been the same 
individual at all times past, down to the 
present? Either he must have forgotten 
all but the most recent times or else he 
must be conscious of a personal conti- 
nuity through the most radical cultural 
diversities, changes of beliefs, attitudes, 
and events. But is it not precisely in 
our limitations that our personal iden- 
tity consists? To be an_ individual 
among many rather than, like God, the 
individual is to leave to others all but a 
few of the actual attitudes, beliefs, pat- 
terns of living. Just as one cannot inte- 
grate into the unity of one’s conscious- 
ness perceptions from multitudes of lo- 
calities but only from one locality, in 
space, and not from many but only 
from one set of sense organs, so one can- 
not focus into this human personality 
the ideas and purposes of diverse centu- 
ries, let alone all centuries. 

It seems, then, that temporal and 
spatial finitude have in some respects 
the same truistic meaning. I am not the 
universe or God, hence of course I am 
not everywhere, and of course I am not 
primordial, but rather a being whose 
existence began at a certain moment of 
time. However, when we consider tem- 
poral limitation with regard to the fu- 
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ture rather than the past, there seems 
to be an additional question at issue. 
Something that exists in a small corner 
of the world nevertheless does exist 
there. It is not everything, but it is cer- 
tainly something. But what once ex- 
isted, and now has “ceased to exist,” is 
apparently not only limited in scope, it 
even appears not to exist at all. Is it 
something, or is it nothing? If you reply 
that it once was something but that now 
it is nothing, you have scarcely clari- 
fied the matter. For something cannot 
literally become nothing. The word 
“nothing” and the word “Washington” 
clearly do not have the same referent. 
Surely, even now when I say “Wash- 
ington” what I refer to is not mere 
non-entity. And yet, in what sense is 
the no-longer-existent nevertheless still 
something? 

There are two basically contrasting 
attitudes toward this question. Accord- 
ing to the one view, not only after the 
death of Washington is Washington still 
something, still a reality, since he can be 
referred to by a term whose reference 
is not the same as that of the term 
“nothing,” but also in any past time 
prior to the birth of Washington there 
was already a something which may be 
described as the Washington who was 
“going to live’ on earth, just as our 
present Washington is the one who 
“once lived” on earth. Thus, according 
to this theory. prior to birth, the indi- 
vidual is there behind the stage entrance 
ready to come on the stage, and after 
death he is there beyond the exit through 
which he has passed off the stage. Ac- 
cording to the other view, prior to birth, 
there just is no such individual as Wash- 
ington. No one refers to any individual 
whose life lies centuries in the future, 
as many of us do refer to individuals 
who lived centuries in the past. Where 
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there is no reference there need be no 
referent; and thus the argument that 
“Washington must still be something” 
cannot be used to prove that thousands 
of years ago he was already something. 

According to either of the views just 
outlined, death is not sheer destruction, 
the turning of being into not-being. To 
me at least it is a truism, though one 
often forgotten, that whatever death 
may mean it cannot mean that a man 
is first something real and then some- 
thing unreal. He may first be something 
unreal and then something real (the 
second of the views presented ); but this 
is only an unnecessarily paradoxical 
way of saying that once there was 
neither the name “George Washington”’ 
(for example) nor any name with the 
meaning which that term now has, and 
also that there was no individual person 
such as the one we now call ‘George 
Washington,” either as real or as un- 
real. As soon as there was this par- 
ticular he, there was a real he. Every 
he or she is real, but there are new he’s 
and she’s each moment. But once an 
individual is there to refer to, he con- 
tinues to be there even after death as 
object of reference, as a life which really 
has been lived. The only question is: 
Was it there all along as a life that was 
going to be lived? 

One argument for this latter notion 
is based on relativity physics. Since 
there is held to be no unique simu!tane- 
ous present moment dividing past from 
future for the cosmos, it is not easy to 
see how there can be objective validity 
in the idea of an individual's coming 
into reality at a certain moment in cos- 
mic history. The correct conclusion, 
some say, is to regard all happenings as 
forming a single complex totality, the 
whole of what happens, whether in 
what to us now is the past or in what 
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to us now is the future or in the region 
intermediate between our past and our 
future. This whole—space-time as a 
single complex entity—is real, not now 
or then but just eternally. In our ig- 
norance we may know it chiefly in those 
parts which are past relative to us, but 
its total reality is not now or then. It 
does not happen or become; it just is. 
This view does seem to fit more pain- 
lessly into the general theory of rela- 
tivity than the other view, that happen- 
ings form no final totality since new 
individual lives or event-sequences are 
added to reality from moment to mo- 
ment. For from the standpoint of the 
cosmos it seems impossible to find any 
such “‘moments.” 

It is one of the sorrows of my intel- 
lectual life that I cannot see my way 
clearly in this region. I cannot escape 
the impression that the contrast be- 
tween past and future is that between 
actual and potential individualities, and 
I cannot believe that this contrast is 
simply relative to our ignorance. How- 
ever physics is to be interpreted, I 
am as yet not able to give up the doc- 
trine that being is intelligible as the ab- 
stract fixed aspect in becoming, and 
eternity as the identical element in all 
temporal diversity. The view that hap- 
penings form a totality which simply is 
and never becomes seeks, on the con- 
trary, to put all the reality of becoming 
in a being. This attempt is as old as 
Parmenides and Sankara. It does not 
necessarily lose its artificial and para- 
doxical character by being given a mod- 
ern scientific dress. Apart from rela- 
tivity problems, there seems to be no 
paradox in the view that becoming con- 
tains being. For if Ey succeed Ex, E 
persists as fixed item, although the total, 
Ey, is new. The novel can contain the 
non-novel. But if the whole is non-novel, 


then nothing is novel. For then we can 
have only Exy and Exy and Exy. 
Change becomes the shifting of our con- 
sciousness from one portion of the 
whole to another; but does this not re- 
peat the problem? On the other hand, 
if Ey succeeds Ex, as total states of 
reality, then the second state is in fact 
Ey (Ex), where the parenthesis indi- 
cates that Ey contains Ex as its prede- 
cessor. In this way, if process is con- 
ceived as cumulative change, the having- 
occurred of previous events may become 
a fixed item in later events, and so the 
reality of the past as object of reference 
in the present can be accounted for. And 
one may argue that in order to house 
temporal relations it is enough if events 
contain earlier ones as their referents, 
for if & follows a and ¢ follows 6 as fol- 
lowing a, and so on, every item is given 
a place in the chain, even though there 
is not ina a real reference to 6 as some- 
thing which is going to follow or in 6 to 
c as its successor-to-be. Nay, if the ref- 
erence runs both ways, then temporal 
relations find a home in events only by 
ceasing to be temporal, ceasing to be 
relations of becoming, since they must 
now be viewed as timelessly there in a 
total reality which is not subject to ad- 
dition and at no time has been actual- 
ized, 

If temporal relations are not real as 
references running either way in time, 
then it is hard to see what they can be. 
For then it is not true either that Wash- 
ington is something with the character 
of what is going to be (before he is 
born) or that he is something with the 
character of having been (after he is 
dead). But then there just is no truth 
about the temporal process at all. Only 
as something happens could it be re- 
ferred to. The implication is that there 
is nothing to refer to, since the passing 
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moment can hardly speak concerning 
itself. 

If we drop this impossible extreme, 
then we must also break once for all 
with the idea of death as simple destruc- 
tion of an individual. Either individuals 
are eternal realities—items in a complex 
of events (so called, for on this view 
they seem to lose their character as hap- 
penings) which as a whole never came 
to be and cannot cease to be but simply 
is—-or else individuals are not eternal, 
since there are new ones from time to 
time, but yet, once in the total of reality, 
no individual can pass from this total. 
\n individual becomes, he does not de- 
become or unbecome—he is created; he 
is not destroyed or de-created. 

What then is death? It 
relative to birth. Fragments assemble 
into a man and then de-assemble into 
atoms again. But this language is on a 
different level from that which we have 
been using. It assumes individuals whose 
origin is not considered (atoms), and it 
never really arrives at the human indi- 
vidual in question. Prior to my first ex- 
was not “I,” the indi- 


seems cCor- 


periences, ‘‘T”’ 
vidual which I am. This is not identical 
with a multitude of atomic individuals, 
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however assembled, in spite of the ap- 
parent fact that this ego and the as- 
sembly are not found apart from each 
other. According to the view I adopt, 
there was once no such individual as 
myself, even as something that was 
“going to exist.” But centuries after my 
death, there will have been that indi- 
vidual which I am. This is creation, 
with no corresponding de-creation. But, 
again, what then is death? 

Death is the last page of the last 
chapter of the book of one’s life, as 
birth is the first page of the first chapter. 
Without a first page there is no book. 
but, given the first page, there is, in so 
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far, a book. The question of death then 
is, How rich and how complete is the 
book? It is not a question of reality. 
The book is already real as soon as the 
possibility of my death arises; and, as 
we have argued, reality is indestructible, 
whether or not it is created. But trun- 
cated books, without suitable extent 
and proper conclusions, are always pos- 
sible until life has continued long 
enough for the individuals’ basic pur- 
poses to be carried out. Such truncation 
can be tragic. But it is not even tragic 
if the entire book is to be annihilated; 
for then there will have been nothing, 
not even something tragically broken 
off and brief. The evil of death presup- 
poses indestructibility of the individual 
as such. Washington having died is at 
least Washington. Not just a certain 
corpse, for by “Washington” we mean 
a unique unity of experience and deci- 
sion and thought, and that is no corpse. 
So those are right who say to themselves 
upon the death of the loved one: It can- 
not be that that beloved human reality 
is now nothing or is now something not 
human at all. 

We must, however, distinguish be- 
tween continuing reality in the form of 
retained actuality and reality in the 
form of further actualization. The 
realized actuality of the beloved one 
lay in his or her thoughts, feelings, de- 
cisions, perceptions. These are ever- 
more as real as when they occurred. But 
it does not follow that new thoughts, 
feelings, decisions, are occurring ‘“‘in 
heaven,” having the stamp of the same 
individuality, or that friends who died 
earlier are now being conversed with in 
new dialogues, and so on. This would 
be new reality, not the indestructibility 
of the old. Perhaps such views of heaven 
are only mythical ways of trying to 
grasp the truth that death is not ulti- 
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mate destruction but simply termina- 
tion, finitude. 

To say that the book of life, be it 
long or short, is indestructible suggests 
at least a potential reader of that book 
for any time in the future. A book which 
neither is nor could be read is scarcely 
a book; a chain of events which can- 
not be known by any possible mind is 
doubtfully distinguishable from non-en- 
tity. Who are the at least potential 
readers of the book of our lives after 
they have reached their final chapter in 
death? The answer nearest to hand is, 
of course, future human beings, poster- 
ity. Immortality as thus constituted has 
been termed “social immortality.” Our 
children, or the readers of books (in the 
literal sense) which we have written, or 
the spectators of the buildings we have 
erected, or those who recall words we 
have spoken or the expression of our 
features——it is these who furnish the 
actual or at least potential realization 
of our future reality as an individual 
with the status we describe as that of 
“having-existed.”’ There are two severe 
limitations to this kind of immortality. 
No human being will, it seems fairly 
clear, strictly speaking, read even a page 
in the book we will have written by the 
act of living. the book of our experi- 
thoughts, intentions, decisions, 
and the like. Even while we 


ences, 
emotions, 
live no one else quite sees the content of 
our own experience at this or that mo- 
ment. I see that you smile at me, but 
I do not see that in the fringe of con- 
sciousness you feel a slight discomfort 
from being too warmly dressed or that 
you have just recalled that I need sym- 
pathy because of some misfortune which 


you know is to happen to me though 


I do not yet know it or—any one of a 
million other complications which your 
smile cannot distinctly convey to me. 
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If such things are missed even by the 
closest of our contemporaries, they are 
even more missed by posterity. For 
though some hidden facts later come 
to light, many more are lost forever, 
since posterity will not have seen my 
actual gestures, heard the tones of my 
voice just as they occurred in the con- 
text which gave them meaning. And at 
best one never intuits the exact quality 
of another’s experience. Thus the reality 
of one’s life, as a stream of experiences, 
sensations, ideas, emotions, recollec- 
tions, anticipations, decisions, indeci- 
sions, is a target at which the percep- 
tion of others may be aimed but which 
they never literally reach. The reality 
of Washington as an individual having- 
really-lived-thus-and-thus is not a reali- 
tv by virtue of any experience which 
we either do or even could now have. 
The only positive account of this reality 
which can be imagined, so far as [ can 
see, is that there is an individual who 
is not subject to the incurable ignorance 
of human perception, understanding, 
and memory but who has from the time 
\Washington was born been fully awar: 
of all that he felt, sensed, thought, or 
dreamed, and of just how he felt, sensed, 
thought, or dreamed it. 

In short, our adequate immortality 
can only be God’s omniscience of us. 
He to whom all hearts are open remains 
evermore open to any heart that ever 
has been apparent to him. What we 
once him, /ess than that we 
never can be, for otherwise he himself 


were tO 


as knowing us would lose something of 
his own reality; and this loss of some- 
thing that has been must be final, since, 
if deity cannot furnish the abiding re- 
ality of events, there is,;as we have 
seen, no other way, intelligible to us at 
least, in which it can be furnished. Now 


the meaning of omniscience is a knowl- 
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edge which is coextensive with reality, 
which can be taken as the measure of 
reality. Hence, if we can never be less 
than we have been to God, we can in 
reality never be less than we have been. 
Omniscience and the indestructibility of 
every reality are correlative aspects of 
one truth. Death cannot mean the de- 
struction, or even the fading, of the 
book of one’s life; it can mean only 
the fixing of its concluding page. Death 
writes “The End” upon the last page, 
but nothing further happens to the 
book, either by way of addition or sub- 
traction. 

That there can be no subtraction is, 
in my opinion, more certain than that 
there can be no addition. For personal 
survival after death with memory of 
personal life before death is hardly an 
absolute absurdity. Perhaps personal 
existence without a body is indeed im- 
possible, but the analogy to a butterfly 
with its succession of bodies, while re- 
mote and implausible, is not necessarily 
strictly inapplicable. But we need to 
distinguish two meanings of survival. 
It is one thing to say that death is not 
the end, in the sense of the closing page, 
of the book of life, that there will be 
further chapters; it is another thing to 
say that there will 2ever be any end, 
that the chapters will be infinite. This 
looks to me like a genuine impossibility. 
For if I am to be I, and not you and 
not the universe and not God, then I 
must be limited, a fragment of reality, 
not the whole. Now, as we saw at the 
beginning of our discussion, temporal 
limitedness to have the same 
basic meaning as spatial, in that it is 
an aspect of our individuality as such, 
as nondivineé iridividuality. If our ca- 
pacity to assimilate new future content 


seems 


and yet remain ourselves, as much 
united with our past selves as in con- 
trast to them, is unlimited, then in that 
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respect we are exactly as God is. (For 
it is one of the divine attributes that 
no novelty of content can be too much 
for God’s personal continuity or in- 
tegrity.) In unlimited future time, un- 
limited novelty must accrue (unless 
there is to be ever increasing monoto- 
ny or boredom), and yet one is always 
to be one self, just that individual and 
no other, and not identical with God. 
For, if you say that we are to become 
God, you merely utter a contradiction. 
As for metaphors like being ‘tabsorbed 
into deity,” they merely evade alterna- 
tives that can be stated more directly. 
Such crude physical images are surely 
not the best our spiritual insight can 
suggest. 

A popular idea of immortality is that 
after death the artist will paint new 
pictures in some finer medium; by the 
same principle, the statesman will have 
some finer mode of group leadership 
opened up to him, and so on. I wonder. 
The chance to paint pictures or lead 
groups seems to be here and now, and 
there will not, I suspect, be another 
for us. Our chance to do right and not 
wrong, to love God and in God all crea- 
tures, is here and now. Not only wiil 
there be no marrying and giving in 
marriage in the heavenly mansions, 
there will be no personal actions of 
yours and mine other than those we 
enact before we die. And there will be 
no such thing as our feeling (with a 
feeling we lacked while on earth) pain 
or sorrow as punishment for misdeeds 
or bliss as reward for good ones. The 
time and place to look for the rewards 
of virtue are now and here. If you can- 
not on earth find good in being good 
and ill in being or doing ill, then I doubt 
whether you will find it in any heaven 
or hell. After all, if love is to be the 
motive, then scheming for reward or 
avoidance of punishment must not be 
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the motive; and what should not be 
motive is irrelevant. If love is not its 
own reward, then God is not love. 

But words are slippery and inade- 
quate. While I have the notion that the 
theory of heaven and hell is in good 
part a colossal error and one of the 
most dangerous that ever occurred to 
the human mind, I also think that it 
was Closely associated with certain 
truths and that it requires intellectual 
and spiritual effort to purify these 
truths from the error. 

First, as explained above, I believe 
it to be true that death is not destruc- 
tion of an individual’s reality but mere- 
ly the affixing of the quantum of that 
individual's reality. Death only says to 
us: “ore than you already have been 
you will not be. For instance, the vir- 
tues you have failed to acquire, you 
will now never acquire. It is too late. 
You had your chance.” This may be 
thought to be expressed in the notion 
of the last judgment. And here is the 
second truth in traditional ideas: Our 
lives will be definitively estimated, the 
account will be closed, nothing can be 
added or taken away. But this applies 
to punishments and rewards also. If you 
have no objection in advance to having 
been an ugly soul, lacking in the deeper 
harmonies of will and love and under- 
standing, then no further punishment 
will be meted out to you. Sadistic or 
vengeful men may wish that you should 
be further punished; but God is not 
sadistic and he is not vengeful, and the 
attempt to combine such things with 
divine mercy should be given up. You 
have the options: first, of despising 
yourself all your days; second, of avoid- 
ing this by achieving a sufficient degree 
of stupidity and illusion so that you do 
not know how contemptible you are but 
also do not know what life at its best 
really is or what the best lives around 
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you are really like; or, finally, of living 
a life of loving insight into self and 
others. The heaven of a life rich in love 
and understanding, the hell of a life 
poor in these respects—between these 
you may choose (of course intermedi- 
ate states are possible), and you will 
not escape judgment. But God does not 
stamp on the bodies or the graves or 
the souls of those who have lived ill; 
nor does he insult those who found love 
its own reward with post mortem re- 
wards so out of proportion to all the 
goods of this life that a reasonable man 
could think of nothing else if he really 
took them seriously. 

But there is something else. That 
there are (in my opinion) no post mor- 
tem rewards or punishments does not 
imply that there are no good or bad re- 
sults to be anticipated from our lives 
after they have been terminated (termi- 
nated, not destroyed). It is natural to 
find inspiration in the thought that an- 
other will live more richly because I 
have lived, and in this thought one may 
find a reward for courageous and gen- 
erous actions. But this reward is now, 
while I am performing the actions. I aim 
at a future result, namely, good to an- 
other who survives my death, but this 
aiming is my present joy. In a sense, 
the future good to the other will be my 
reward, but it is one that I never shall 
enjoy save in anticipation. [I shall not 
be there to share in the future joys that 
I will have made possible. My partici- 
pation must be now. Moses must enjoy 
the promised land through devoted im- 
agination or not at all. But this enjoy- 
ment through devoted imagination is 
not to be despised. The nobler the spirit 
the more such vicarious participation 
suffices. Moses perhaps did not espe- 
cially mind not entering the promised 
land, so long as he could know it would 
be entered and that this entering was 
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his doing or, at least, that he had done 
his part toward it. 

Let us take another analogy. There 
are many men and many women who 
cannot bear the thought that they are 
growing too old for the joys of young 
love. This is no doubt one motive which 
leads men to divorce their wives, middle- 
aged like themselves, and marry girls 
who might be their children. Thus they 
want to escape, or imagine they escape, 
growing old. They are in some cases de- 
ceived, I really think, by a metaphysi- 
cal confusion. Seeing that young love is 
beautiful, they draw the conclusion that 
it is good that they should have it. The 
right conclusion It is good that 
young love should be had, by those best 
able to have it, presumably the young. 
Much of the art of life, I suggest, lies 
in being able to distinguish between 
“this possible beauty of life ought to be 
actualized,” and “it ought to be actual- 
ized by and for me.” The “by and for 
irrelevant, in last’ analysis. 

Phere is a certain good in the life of 
A” means that there is that certain 
ood. If, instead, the same good is in 
the 8%. then also there is that 
certain From the standpoint of 
fod it must be the same. We are to love 
God unreservedly, and that is nonsense 
unless it means that we are to try to 
understand that that is good which is 
good in the eyes of God. Now the old 
man or a young man, but not both, can 
occupy the central place in a young 
girl’s life. As a rule, it should be the 
young man. The old men who make ex- 
ceptions for themselves either have very 
unusual reasons or imagine that a good 
is not good unless they enjoy it them- 
selves. I honestly think there is an ele- 
ment of intellectual confusion here in 
many cases. They do not quite under- 
stand and take to heart the truth that 
the closing of their lives is not the clos- 
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ing of life, the ending of their youth 
the ending of youth, and that the secret 
of all good living consists in the service 
of life and good as life and as good 
rather than as essentially my life and 
my good. The devoted imagination can 
always win such reward as it needs from 
joys that only others are to possess di- 
rectly. 

I still have not explained my notion 
of the future good whose present en- 
visagement is also a sufficient present 
reward. For the nontheist, the future 
good must, it seems, be a good for our 
human posterity. But our promotion of 
this is always more or less problematic. 
Perhaps we misjudge or have poor luck. 
\nd, also, it is just not possible to live 
for posterity in every moment of life 
with every act and breath. How can I 
know what it will mean to posterity that 
I now listen to Mozart for an hour? 
Perhaps nothing of any significance. 
And this applies to much of my life. 
But it may mean something to God. 
For while God is already familiar with 
Mozart, he is not yet familiar with the 
experience / may now have of Mozart, 
which is bound to be a variation on the 
theme. human experiences of Mozart 
how significant a variation depends on 
my alertness, sensitivity, and imagina- 
tion. All of one’s life can be a “‘reason- 
able, holy, and living sacrifice” to deity, 
a sacrifice whose value depends on the 
quality of the life, and this depends on 
the depth of the devotion to all good 
things. to all life’s possibilities not as 
mine or as not mine but as belonging 
to God’s creatures and thus to God. 
A poor, thin, or discordant life, made so 
by lack of generous openness to others, 
to the beauty of the world and the di- 
vine harmony pervading all sad and 
seemingly insignificant things, is a poor 
gift to the divine valuer of all things. 

It is difficult to avoid onesidedness 
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when trying to think analytically or 
clearly. It is onesided to contrast social 
immortality, the nonreligious fori of 
everlasting life, to immortality in the 
divine awareness, as though to accept 
the latter is to reject the former. This 
is not so. If I do nothing to posterity, 
then I have no gift to offer deity except 
just my own life or those I immediately 
benefit. But if I can inspire multitudes 
who will never see me in the flesh, then 
the incense I send up to God will con- 
tinue to rise anew for many generations. 
As a theist, I have all the reason the 
nontheist can have for devoting myself 
to such a result, if it is within my power. 
The nontheist at best loves his fellows 
for themselves, for what they are. The 
theist in no sense lacks this ground for 
love; for what other men are or may be 
they are or may be for God, the all- 
knowing one whom the theist loves. But 
the theist has a positive imagination of 
what it means to say what men are. He 
envisages no neutral, dead “‘areness”’ or 
mere empty “truth” as containing all 
lives and all values, but an all-percep- 
tive, all-participating living receptacle 
of reality and value. How can this belief 
make him love creatures the less—the 
belief that they are integral to the su- 
preme creature, the divine life as newly 
enriched each moment by the lives of 
all? 

In this sense I can interpret “heaven” 
as the divine conception which God 
forms of my actual living, a conception 
which I partly determine by my free de- 
cisions but which is more than all my 
decisions and my experiences, since it is 
the synthesis of God’s participating re- 
sponses to these experiences. It is the 
book which is never read by any man 
save in unclear, fragmentary glimpses; 
and which is real at all and open to such 
glimpses only in that it is the clearly 
given content of the divine appreciation. 
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Hell is, in the same terms, simply what- 
ever of ugliness is inherent in the con- 
tent because of my perversity, which 
even the divine synthesis cannot remove 
but can only make the best of, bringing 
out of it whatever good is possible. In 
this hell God himself participates, in 
the sense that there is because of it a 
tinge of tragedy even in the divine ex- 
periences. No mere peace is the divine 
self-realization, but a joy containing 
somehow an element of sorrow. Thus 
we escape the horrible dilemma: either 
God is lacking in love for sinners in hell 
or he loses his divinity by participating 
sympathetically in their sorrow. He 
does participate in it, but his divinity is 
not so defined that participation means 
loss of it. Rather it is the absoluteness 
of participation that is divine. I wish 
to repeat that, for myself, there is no 
sinner in hell, if that means an indi- 
vidual suffering from this location, save 
for those who already feel themselves 
in hell while on earth. Afterward, only 
God or other men will know that one 
has presented himself as a poor excuse 
for a human being to the immortal mem- 
ory of deity. But one will one’s self for- 
ever have known this while stil! living 
or else will have stupefied one’s self so 
that not knowing it will have been part 
and parcel with not knowing many 
among the things most worth knowing. 

Lequier said that we “make our fame 
before God.” He also said: ‘God has 
made us makers of ourselves,’ and 
pointed out that in making ourselves 
we, in so far, decide what God is to 
contemplate in us. One might say that 
we mold the picture which forever will 
hang in the divine mansion. God will 
make as much out of the picture in be- 
holding it as can be made; but how 
much can be made depends upon the 
picture and not merely upon the divine 
insight in seeing relations and meanings. 
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The true immortality is everlasting 
fame before God. 

It may be felt that the cunmz-lations 
of the old faith are lost in this doctrine. 
What, no chance to make amends for 
errors in this life! No chance to grow 
deeper in insight and devotion beyond 
the grave! No compensation for bad 
luck in one’s earthly career! My sug- 
gestion is that these objections involve 
the confusion spoken of above, between 
my good and good or between my life 
and creaturely life in general. Others 
will make amends, will develop deeper 
insight and devotion, will be lucky 
where I was not. All good cannot be 
my good, for only God is heir to all 
good. Of course there should be higher 
modes of life than that which we now 
achieve on earth. But, if present-day 
astronomy is right, there are hundreds 
of thousands of inhabitable planets; so 
who knows how many of them support 
wiser or more saintly creatures than the 
best of us human beings? And who 
knows what the future of the race or 
the universe may make possible? But 
that you or I must be there to say, “This 
good is mine,” seems to me as unneces- 
sary as that it must be I who marries 
this delightful young girl. Renunciation 
of the claim to put the stamp of myness 
on everything, save as through devoted 
imagination I make it mine, is the prin- 
ciple which either case seems to call for. 
Without this renunciation the argument 
is not on a level that deserves much 
consideration. With it, what is left of 
the argument? 

It is said that while we should not 
demand personal survival for ourselves, 
it is all right to ask it for others. But 
how can this be? I do not demand that 
some other middle-aged man have a 
young wife any more than I demand 
that I should have. Similarly there is no 
essential difference between saying that 
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I ought to have another chance to avoid 
my mistakes, to grow wiser and nobler 
than I do in this life, and saying that 
my neighbor ought to have this chance. 
The essential question is whether the 
human personality, or any nondivine 
personality, is not, just in being non- 
divine, limited in a sense that is contra- 
dicted by the notion that there will 
always be another chapter to the book 
of life as lived by that individual. 

It is said that if God loves us he will 
not suffer us to be destroyed. But death, 
we have seen, is not destruction. It is 
the setting of a definitive limit, not the 
obliteration of what is limited. If God 
cannot suffer us to be limited, then he 
cannot suffer us to be at all, as limited 
creatures or as other than himself. 
Moreover, does God love us as we are 
on earth merely for the sake of our- 
selves as we will be in some future life 
or does he love us as we are on earth 
for the sake of ourselves as we are on 
earth, that is, as we really are? For we 
really do live on earth and have just cer- 
tain qualities of experience and thought 
and intention and decision in this life. 
I believe that God loves us in our pres- 
ent reality for the sake of that reality. 
And this reality will never be destroyed. 
Postponing death indefinitely would 
only add new realities, not preserve 
this one. 

The best argument for personal sur- 
vival in the conventional sense is per- 
haps this: life is cumulative, and many 
potentialities are lost when a man dies, 
so that it is wasteful for life always to 
begin over again with a new individual 
as a child. Yet children continue to be 
born! And the argument seems weak. 
Potentialities were lost when men 
ceased to write Shakesperian dramas; 
no art form is fully exhausted when 
abandoned for new forms. But the fur- 
ther variations would have been less 
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significant than those already actual; 
it is better to turn to a new art form 
than to exhaust possible variations on 
the old. Each of us is a theme with vari- 
ations. No theme other than that of the 
divine nature can admit an infinity of 
variations all significant enough to be 
worth making a place for in reality. Life 
is cumulative; but it is just as true that 
it is self-exhaustive. “In the prime of 
life’’ is no mere expression or false the- 
ory; it is truth. Those who deny it will, 
if they live long enough, only illustrate 
it with unnecessary obviousness. We 
must accept as our destiny the proba- 
bility that one’s personality will be less 
rather than more in the closing years 
of life, if one lives exceptionally long. 
Miraculous rejuvenations or resurrec- 
tions might change matters somewhat; 
but if they are to keep us the same indi- 
viduals, and yet to enable us to avoid 
the monotony of insignificant variations 
on the theme of our personality, they 
cannot go on forever, so far as I can 
grasp the problem. And I see no reason 
why we should quarrel with this or 
think it unjust or sad. Living without 
zest is sad, and to do so forever— 

On the other hand, if resurrection 
means the synthesis of one’s life in God, 
the divine act of envisagement that 
keeps adding up the story of one’s ter- 
restrial existence, producing a total re- 
ality that is invisible to us on earth, 
which moth and rust cannot corrupt and 
from which naught may ever be stolen, 
then in such resurrection one may be- 
lieve without falling into any confusion 
between my good and good, or between 
ourselves and deity, and without deny- 
ing the fact that our life is a balance 
between cumulative and self-exhaustive 
tendencies. For the divine theme is the 
one theme which need not be self-ex- 
haustive, since it is an unrestricted 
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theme, universally relevant, absolute in 
flexibility. We are individuated by our 
localization in the world; but God is 
individuated by containing the world 
in himself. Only he does that, and so 
long as he does it he is distinguished 
from all other individuals. Were he to 
exhaust his personality, he would there- 
by prove that he never was the divine, 
the strictly cosmic individual; just as, 
if we were to become inexhaustible, we 
would prove we never were less than 
divine or cosmic, never were other than 
God. 

God acquires novelty by acquiring us 
as novel individuals. Our function is 
then to be novel, not to be persistent 
in the sense of ourselves enjoying ever 
additional novelties. Such persistence is 
fully supplied by the divine inexhausti- 
bility. We, as themes, are essentially 
variations on the theme; there is no im- 
plication apparent to me that we should 
be more than variations, from the stand- 
point of all time, even of all future time, 
save in this sense that inasmuch as the 
divine awareness is concretely new each 
moment, God must reform his aware- 
ness of us forever, so that we function 
as a theme for endless variations in the 
use God makes of us as objects of his 
awareness to be synthesized with ever 
additional objects. But these endless 
variations are nothing we shall experi- 
ence, save in principle and in advance 
through our devoted imagination, our 
love of God. Devoted imagination is the 
better alternative to unlimited claims 
for one’s self or for such as we are. To 
live everlastingly, as God does, can per- 
haps not be our privilege; but we may 
earn everlasting places as lives well 
lived within the one life that not only 
evermore has been lived but evermore 
and inexhaustibly will be lived in ever 
new ways. 
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HE question of authority, ... in 

its religious form, is the first and 

last issue of life. It is indeed the 
question of Lordship. As soon as the 
problem of authority really lifts its 
head, all others fall to the rear.’’ So 
wrote P. T. 
ago in a classic work, little studied now, 
on The Principle of Authority.’ Any care- 
ful student of Protestant thought in the 
last three or four decades, watching it 
as it attempts to find its footing below 
the swirling waters of modern culture, 
would acknowledge that this claim of 
Forsyth’s is not extravagant. Yet, oddly 
enough, relatively little attention has 
been given in modern Proiestant writing 
to a frontal attack on the problem of au- 
thority? Possibly the Protestant mind 
has been too preoccupied with the prob- 
lem of moral freedom to pay sufficient 
attention to the other pole of the dia- 
lectic, authority, which has been the 
preoccupation of the Romanists. Yet 
certainly the question of authority is as 
urgent for Protestantism as for Cathol 


Forsyth some forty years 
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icism. Ail the persistent quandaries of 
ethics, theology, and ecclesiology point 
beyond themselves to the issue: What 
is the final authority for the believer, 
the rule for the private conscience and 
for the public community of the church, 
the arbiter of oppositions and the Su- 
preme Court of moral litigations? 


| 

The distinctive Christian view of the 
freedom of the will may be the most 
fruitful lead into the problem. Along 
with philosophical — ethics, 
Christian ethics must affirm a genuine 
and primal freedom of choice, the ability 
of man to say a real ‘‘Yes” or “No” 
to the options of life within which he 


“secular” 


moves. Over against all absolute deter- 
minisms and fatalisms, environmentally 
or psychologically conceived, the Chris- 
tian view of man’s nature has main- 
tained the irreducible power of 
choice. This is entailed in the concept 
of man as a responsible creature, raised 
above the level of the beast by the power 
of rational choice. Without this, ethics 


free 


would be meaningless. 

Yet contemporary philosophical eth- 
ics, taking this moral freedom as an ab- 
solute, has constructed ethical theories 
on its foundation which are sharply dil- 
ferent from Christian ethical theory. 
The major number of non-Christian 
moralists, since Kant, have resumed the 
Greek tradition of formulating the pat- 
tern of the good life in terms of the ra- 
tional individual, completely autono- 
mous, who chooses wisely the right 
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“values’’ by mental discernment, there- 
by finding “‘self-realization.’’? Among 
many of these writers, ‘“‘religious val- 
ues’’ are acknowledged important, but 
devotion to them is encouraged as 
simply supplementary assistance — in 
achieving the good life. Ethical theory 
is never theologically grounded; at best 
it is theologically buttressed. The be- 
ginning and end of ethical endeavor is 
the sovereign, rational self. 

Christian ethics in general, and Prot- 
estant ethics in particular, follows a very 
different While acknowledging 
with secular the power of re- 
sponsible and rational choice in man, 
its view of human nature leads it to a 
radically ditferent ethic. For one thing, 
it is much more voluntaristic. It stresses 
the will more than the mind as the core 
of man’s being. The will is the crucial 
agent of ultimate choice. The final at- 
tachment of the heart, rather than the 
discernment of the mind, 
the moral worth of a man. Moreover, 
as Christianity understands human na- 
ture, man as creature is made with a will 
which must be directed toward 
center of value. The will is not autono- 
mous in the sense of being unattached 
to an object outside itself. The will mus 
be dynamically related to some goa, 
either true or false, either God or some 
Abgott, in devotion to whom it attempts 
to find the meaning of its life, and the 
trust in whose sovereignty redeems its 
endeavor from despair.* Man’s freedom 
of will, then, is always freedom-in-re- 
sponsibility to someone or something. 

Within and by the sovereignty of God, 
man is free to attach his will to one or 
another god. The will is not free to 
choose whether it will have a master, 
but it is free to choose among masters. 
Yet the divine determinism operates 
even here, since the self is ineluctably 


road. 
ethics 


determines 


some 
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bound by the consequences of this 
primal choice. Where it chooses an Ab- 
gott, it falls into the hands of a tyrant 
who does not liberate but enslaves the 
will. This enslavement itself does honor 
to the sovereignty of God, whose King- 
dom reaches over the man who chooses 
to make his bed in hell. Where it chooses 
the true God as its final object of love, 
it is only then liberated. But here ‘‘free- 
dom” is meant in a sense far different 
from that of /iberum arbitrium indi ffe- 
rentiae. 

-aul Tillich’s distinctions among au- 
tonomy, heteronomy, and theonomy 
serve to clarify the Christian position. 
Christian freedom is not the freedom of 
the autonomous will, obliged to nothing 
beyond itself. Nor is the Christian view 
heteronomous, in the sense that the will 
is enslaved by the dictates of a despot 
alien to the self’s will, so that its au- 
thority cripples the self’s spontaneity. 
Rather, the Christian view is theono- 
mous: under God’s authority the self 


is bound by its own consent to that 


enslaves. 


bound to 


than 
will 


rather 
the 


which liberates 
The ‘freedom’ of 
God is the freedom of spontaneity, the 
freedom of power, freedom for, pri- 
marily, rather than freedom from. Here 
is the ‘true’ freedom of Christian 
thought, the freedom intended in the 
familiar Gospel references,’ in the Fa- 
thers, in Luther’s On Christian Liberty, 
in Calvin,° and in the whole of the classi 
cal Protestant tradition. Deo servire 
Libertas. 

This “‘perfect freedom” is the power 
not of the autonomous self but of the 
theonomous self. ‘The maximum of de- 
pendence on God is the maximum of 
man’s freedom; any attempt to get out 
of the dependence on God leads to 
slavery.” 





Ilo 
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There are certain corollaries of this 
view of freedom which illumine the dis 
tinction between Christian and secular 
theories of ethics. 

> 1. This familiar freedom-in-bondage of 
Christian thought does not preclude the 
real area of moral maneuver, where the self 
makes its choice of one action versus an- 
other on the basis of rational analysis. 
Within the determinism set by the com- 
mands of the God to which the will is at- 
tached, there is a great range of alterna- 
tives, where man is free to choose this ac- 
tion rather than that, just as there is a 
wide variety of ways in which man is free 
to serve the devil. There is a multiplicity 
of routes whereby one may head north 
instead of The matter of ulti- 
mate aim is ‘‘set’’ by the final affection 
of the will. The matter of the choice of 
roads is relatively indifferent; one chang- 
es en route by free decision according to 





south. 


one’s present insights. 

Here Christian thought makes con- 
tact with the kind of freedom dear to 
the children of the Enlightenment and 
secular liberalism. But, whereas for 
the secularist the occasionalist freedom 
of choice is the all-important thing, 
for Christianity this freedom of moral 
maneuver is secondary to the primary 
issue of the ultimate direction of the 
will. The one-directional quality of the 
Christian life, bound to serve God, is 
not then inimical to specific freedoms- 
of-choice wherein I decide to do this 
thing one day and that thing another. 
“Love God and do what you want.” 
This aphorism of Augustine is the af- 
firmation of freedom-in-bondage, not 
the rationale for the autonomy of the 
free-lancer. 

2. Christian freedom, as bondage to 
God, is the ground for all the freedoms 
the “world” 


from those constraints of 
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which run counter to the Christian’s 
transcendent loyalty. Freedom from the 
law, from the state, even from the 
church (as an external institution) are 
rights integral to the Christian faith, 
which the Christian seeks and defends 
for others as well as for himself, but 
only as they are derivative from re- 
ligious obligation. They are in no sense 
autonomous rights, given to man as an 
unobliged and independent being. Chris- 
tian liberty of conscience is first an 
obligated conscience. The very language 
of conscientious objection (“I can do 
no other’; “I cannot go against my 
conscience’) is a semantic symbol of 
this freedom-in-bondage. A Christian 
bill of political rights must be a corollary 
of a Christian constitution of religious 
duties. For the Christian it is never 
man against the state but man-for-God 
against the state. 

Here again is where the Christian 
concept of the freedom of the individual 
goes deeper than that of secular liberal- 
ism. Though the Christian might well 
subscribe to such a document as “The 
Declaration Human Rights,”’ ap- 
proved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, he would differ in his 
belief as to the ultimate ground and 
sanction of its affirmations. Whereas the 
United Nations document to 
ground its bill of rights in the sanctity 
of persons, the Christian would find 
their sanction in a theological affirma- 
tion of the higher obligation of the self 
to an Infinite Being which calls for his 
emancipation from the exploitation of 
any finite economic or political insti 
tution. It is precisely at this point that 


of 


seems 


a Christian view of man and his true 
freedom is needed both to undergird and 
to correct the modern secular democrat- 
ic philosophy of “rights,” which veers 
toward anarchy, since it has no centrip- 
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etal force of obligation to counteract 
the centrifugal force of rights which per- 
mits the individual to do what he wants 
to do without responsibility to com- 
munity. 

3. Christian ethics, then, is quite 
unashamedly authoritarian. The will of 
God in Christ is the objective norm 
which constrains the subjective con- 
science. Erich Fromm is correct in classi- 
fying traditional Christian ethics as 
‘authoritarian,’ over against the ‘“‘hu- 
manistic’’ ethics which he 
But he is quite incorrect in his attack 
against authoritarian ethics on the 
ground that it cripples moral responsi- 
bility and zeal. For Fromm, the obedi- 
ence of the Christian to the wilful des- 
potism of God paralyzes creative en- 
ergy partly because it represents an 
authority alien to the real self. So the 
real self has to knuckle under to an au- 
thority it resents in the deep heart’s 
core. All this is premised on Fromm’s 
view of the ideal nature of man as 
the autonomous self, whose conscience 
should have no objective authority out- 
side itself, and whose highest good is 


espouses.” 


self-fulfilment. 

Here 'romm has failed to discern the 
more subtle relation of the external au- 
thority of the believer and its internal 
appropriation in the conscience. He 
makes too facile a distinction between 
“autonomy” and “heteronomy” and 
fails to do justice to Christian ‘‘theon- 
omy.” He acknowledges that in ‘‘au 
thoritarian”’ ethics the authority is in- 
ternalized in the But he 
fails to make much of this acknowledg- 
ment. Christian ethics makes a great 
deal of it. For when the self really ac- 
knowledges the sovereignty of God over 
him, that acknowledgment is an inward 
appropriation so intense that the self no 
longer feels the authority to be some- 


conscience.? 
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thing ‘“‘over against’? him, something 
hostile to his true self, but rather the 
expression of his true self. The authority 
now compels him from within, not from 
without. 

Since the Christian accepts the au- 
thority of God for himself, his voluntary 
consent makes his authority the King 
of his inner castle rather than a foreign 
power. In the consciousness of the reg- 
nant power within, the Christian feels 
the more deeply his freedom for, since 
he is convinced his will is in accord with 
the true nature of things. The tussle of 
his moral decisions is not as between his 
essential self and an alien outward com- 
pulsion (¢ /a Fromm) but between his 
higher true self and his lower false self 
which may still be inclined to obey con- 
trary authorities. Thus, while Christian 
ethics is authoritarian, it is not tyranni- 
cal, since its authority, the will of God, 
involves both objective Will and sub- 
jective consent.'° 


LI] 


The rub comes for Protestant moral 
theory, not as to the locus of final au- 
thority (‘God alone is Lord of the con 
science’), but as to the mediate or 
proximate authority which, stands be 
tween the will of God as revealed in 
Christ and subjective decision. God's 
will in itself is notoriously elusive. The 
character and content of his revelation 
in person, principle, and institution 
have been the perennial bafflement of 
Christian history. For the Roman 
church, of course, the final norm, given 
in Christ, is channeled into the au 
thority of the one church, which pro 
vides the continual mediate au 
thority for the spiritual sanctification 
and moral guidance of the ‘‘faithful.”’ 
The problem of authority is a priori re 
solved in the presumption of the finite 


sole 
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institution of the church. The Reforma- 
tion arose in part as a protest against 
the idolatry implicit in such a presump- 
tion. But, since Luther, Protestantism 
has agonized over the problem of the 
new mediate authority it might settle 
on to supplant the claim of the Roman 
church. What shall be the “rule” of 
conscience, which can surely if not in- 
fallibly guide the will in its attempt 
rightly to serve the will of God? 

There is no normative answer in 
Protestant theology. Indeed, there can- 
not be. For it is precisely of the Protes- 
tant genius (or ‘‘the Protestant prin- 
ciple,’ to use Tillich’s concept) to crit- 
icize, under the Judgment of God, the 
finality of any finite authority as repre- 
senting exhaustively the authority of 
the Infinite. At certain points in its 
history, to be sure, this Protestant prin- 
ciple has been submerged or lost in one 
or another type of Protestant practice, 
where the authority of the Bible as such, 
or of the sect, or of the individual’s in- 
tuition has assumed an unquestioned 
finality. But certainly in its most dy- 
namic eras it has kept itself under judg- 
ment, in unease, receptive to the new 
truth which may yet break forth out 
of God's holy Word or elsewhere. Yet, 
at the same time, Protestantism has 
had to avoid its perennial peril of an- 
archy and to affirm its consensus as to 
the proximate and available guide for 
the perplexed. 

Though the issue of mediate au- 
thority has been crucial for Protestants 
from Luther down to the present, it 
was in seventeenth-century English Prot- 
estantism that the most honest and 
thoroughgoing attempt was made to 
arrive at the Protestant persuasion on 
the matter. Though of course no una- 
nimity resulted, the issues were square- 
ly joined and the various answers nor- 
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matively given, as far as doctrinal formu- 
lation was concerned. All parties to the 
ecclesiastical and civil conflicts of that 
turbulent century agreed to the sole 
Lordship of God over the conscience. 
And there was a general unanimity in 
accepting the authority of the Bible 
as the full and sufficient guide for faith 
and practice. But within this biblicism 
there were wide differences which ex- 
pressed the full range of Protestantism’s 
difficulty with authority and which in 
effect qualified considerably the biblicism 
itself. There were three main positions: 
Anglican, Presbyterian Puritan, and 
sectarian. 

The Anglican position represents a 
via media on the question of authority, 
as on most other matters. In steering 
between ‘“‘popery” and _ Presbyterian- 
ism, the Church of England historically 
came to follow neither the former’s re- 
liance on the infallible church as the 
final authority nor the latter’s reliance 
on the infallible Bible but looked upon 
both church tradition and Scripture as 
authoritative. In the execution of this 
task, Anglicanism relied much on “‘Rea- 
son,’ to the extent that ‘‘Reason”’ it- 
self might be called its ultimate proxi- 
mate authority. ‘‘Reason’’ is here un- 
derstood, not as a subjective criterion, 
but objective, since it is the expression 
of the structure of objective Natural 
Law. In matters of salvation the au- 
thority for Hooker, for Chillingworth, 
and for those who followed them lay 
with Scripture." The Anglican found 
no fault with the Calvinistic Puritan 
when he bespoke the authority of the 
Bible in this area. But he criticized the 
bibliocracy ideal of the Puritan: the ex- 
tension of the sufficiency of Scripture 
to cover all the minutiae of ecclesiasti- 
cal, moral, and political decisions. Sev- 
enteenth-century Anglicanism found the 
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Law of Reason the guiding norm in the 
moral concerns of this temporal life, 
where the Scripture is silent. Here it 
followed the Thomistic tradition of 
Natural Law, perceptible by the reason 
of man and conceived as perfectly con- 
gruous with Scripture. Natural Law is 
embodied in the historic tradition of the 
church. Here was the bulwark against 
the anarehy which would follow in- 
evitably from the sectarian’s claim to 
“special illuminations’’ and the au- 
thority of private judgment. Here was 
the guide to distinguish the true norm 
of conscience from ‘Humor, Fancy, or 
Passion.”* In the main, this position has 
remained normative for Anglicans down 
to the present. 

The seat of authority for Anglicanism, 
then, is more a bench than a chair. It 
is broad enough to include Reason, 
Natural Law, “church tradition,’ as 
well as Scripture, in somewhat am- 
biguous and overlapping fashion. Its 
inclusiveness is its strength and also its 
weakness. Who shall cast the deciding 
vote if the occupants of this Supreme 
Court bench should disagree? More- 
over, Anglicanism has the same trouble 
as Roman Catholicism when it comes 
to specifying the content of the law of 
nature, where the problem of relativism 
enters in. The dictates of a Universal 
Reason become not so unanimous as the 
Thomistic tradition expects when the 
specific measures of Natural Law are 
under debate. 

Presbyterian Puritanism, inspired by 
Calvin, located authority unambiguous- 
ly in the Scriptures. Here the will of God 
was totally and definitively and specifi- 
cally set forth. Viewing the authority 
of Natural Law as vague and ambiguous, 
and the sectarian’s claim to immediate 
inspiration as anarchic and _ fictitious, 
the Puritan found the Scriptures certain 
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and infallible, the sure Rock for all true 
believers. The Westminster Confession 
crystallizes the Puritan conviction: 

The authority of the Holy Scripture... 
dependeth not on the testimony of any man or 
Church; but wholly upon God (who is truth 
itself) the author thereof....QOur full per- 
suasion and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof is from the inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness, by and 
with the Word, in our hearts 


any time to be added—whether by new revela 


infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is 
the Scripture itself. 

Note that Puritanism follows Calvin 
in acknowledging the substantiating au- 
thority of the Holy Spirit, whose testi- 
mony in the heart of the believer ac- 
knowledges and confirms the objective 
authority of the Scriptures.’ But note 
also that the authority of the Spirit is 
not something set over the Bible as a 
superior court of authority. It is set 
under the Bible, confirming subjectively 
its self-authentication. There is no 
higher authority over the Word save 
Him who is its Author. It is thus its 
own rule of interpretation, its own court 
of appeal. 

Puritans conceded to the Anglicans 
that there is a “law of nature,” which 
guides the heathen and unregenerate to 
a measure of civil decency; but Scripture 
supersedes this authority for the Chris- 
tian, ‘‘since it made explicit all the 
promises which the light of nature could 
discover, and in addition gave the pre- 
cepts of redemption.’’'* It was granted, 
too, that Reason has an authoritative 
role. But it was a secondary role, to il- 
lumine the witness of the Word when 
the words were dark or obscure. Within 
the framework of data given in the ob- 
jective Word, the reason had a neces- 


sary selective function, but it was obli 
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gated by the data which it interpreted 
and so was under its authority. 
Sectarianism--a term here used to 
include a wide range of groups: Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Quakers, and 
those even further to the left—is very 
elusive on the question of authority. 
While strongly biblical, in true seven- 
teenth-century fashion, extolling the 
authority of the Scripture along with 
Puritans, the sectarians came to shift 
the locus of authority from the “outer” 
to the ‘tinner’’ Word, or from the Word 
to the Spirit which interprets the Word 
aright. They sensed the inherent difhi- 
culty of the Presbyterian Puritan logic: 
that its objective authority proved a 
fallible and self-contradictory court of 
appeal in polemics. ‘*The argument will 
not hold from Israel to England,” one 
anti-Puritan 


sectarian remarked. 


wry 


In greater or less degree, sectarianism 


came to exalt the “Holy Spirit’’ or the 
“Inner Word” as an authority over, 
though never contradictory to, the ex- 
ternal Word itself." Most moderate 
sectarians settled on a double authority, 
the outer Word and the inner Spirit, 
without working out clearly the relation 
of the two. Those of more radical bent 
were ready to assert the priority of the 
Spirit over the Word. Two quotations 
must suffice as examples of the left-wing 
view, one from John Smyth, a Baptist, 
the other from Robert Barclay, a Quak- 
Sr: 
Although it be lawful to pray, preach, and 
out 
above all bookes and scriptures whatsvever, 


of a booke yet a man regenerate is 
seeing he hath the Spirit of God within him, 
which teacheth him the true meaning of the 
scriptures, without the which Spirit the Serip 
tures are but’a dead letter, which is perverted 
and misconstrued, as we see at this day, to 


contrary ends and senses.'® 


4 ° 4 : } 
he scriptures authority and certainty de 
pend upon the Spirit by which they were dictat 
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ed: and the reason why they were received as 
truth is, because they proceeded from the Spirit. 
... If by the Spirit we are to be led into all truth, 
and so be taught of all things, then the Spirit, 
and not the Scriptures, 
ground of all truth and knowledge, and the 
primary rule of faith and manners.'? 


is the fountain and 


In Quakerism, as representative of 
sectarianism, we find, then, the “‘spir- 
itual’”’ type of religion, the belief that 
there is a direct and continuing revela- 
tion of God to man, which cannot be 
formalized into any rigid pattern of 
Law, whether contained in Scripture or 
in the dictates of a church. The absolute 
authority is the Holy Spirit of God it- 
self, in the heart of every believer, self- 
evident and self-authenticating. 

The sectarian view of authority was 
horrifying, of course, to any decent and 
law-abiding Puritan or Anglican. It im- 
mediately allowed any sort of whim or 
“enthusiasm,” sprung from a “heated 
to authoritative 
Christian conduct. It was anarchic and 
subjective. To trust sheerly the Inner 
Spirit would be to trust the wind for 
constancy. All the polemical literature 
against the sectarians brought the ob- 
vious charge of antinomianism. In reply 
the Quakers affirmed, against opponents 
to the Puritan and the 
left, (1) that the Inner Light was an ob- 
jective authority, coming from ‘‘with 
out” to illumine the natural conscience, 
which in itself is fallible; (2) that it is 


imagination,”’ be for 


right Ranter 


a group authority (“the sense of the 
meeting’), which can check the vagaries 
of an individual's conviction; (3) that 
it is marked by moral results, “the 
fruits of the Spirit,’’ by which its pres- 
ence is known; and (4) that, while its 
testimony does not contradict Scrip- 
ture, the Scriptures are a secondary rule 
of faith, since themselves inspired of 
the Spirit. Thus the Quakers disallowed 


“any old” subjective conviction of right 
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and for authoritative. 


Nonetheless, the Quaker could not on 
his own ground subsume the Holy Spirit 
under any more ultimate authority; the 
final recourse of the Quaker case is to 
the self-evidence of the Spirit’s own au- 
thority. It is sure to those who possess 


wrong to pass 


it, who can ‘by a living experience easily 
refute their ignorance who ask, How 
dost thou know that thou art actuated 
by the Spirit of God? Which will appear 
to thee a question no less ridiculous, 
than to ask one whose eyes are open, 
how he knows the sun shines at noon- 
day?” 

One cannot argue with intuitionism. 
It is free from the questions that other 
truth abide. Yet the 


ways to must 


charge of antinomianism against the 
Quaker view of authority is a persistent 
one. It never quite escapes the tempta- 
tion to subjectivism, as the subsequent 


history of Quakerism attests. In latter- 


day practice of the Friends the theo- 
logical context of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in which Quakerism arose, which 
identified the Holy Spirit in severely 
christological and biblical terms, has 
well-nigh disappeared. The modern 
Quaker is likely to identify any general- 
ized humanitarian sentiment as a dic- 
tate of the Holy Spirit or the Inner 
Light. Theologically, it is sometimes 
difficult to distinguish modern Quaker- 
ism from Unitarianism or from the kind 
of liberal humanitarianism which does 
not claim Christian or theistic 
foundations. 

The point of this brief perusal of 
seventeenth-century English Protestant- 
ism is twofold: (1) to show the full range 
of standards of authority around which 
various traditions within Protestantism 
gather and (2) to recall that the general 
pattern was then set for subsequent 
Protestantism in the various declara- 


any 


tions and confessions of faith.'® So that, 
as far as doctrinal formulation is con- 
cerned, the matter of the mediate au- 
thority between God and man was 
largely closed: for Anglicanism, Reason, 
Natural Law, church tradition, and the 
Bible in somewhat uncertain combina- 
tion; for Calvinism, the Bible; for sec- 
tarianism, the inner promptings of the 
Spirit. 
IV 

Where do matters now stand? Though 
doctrinal formulations remain set on 
the surface, it is obvious that powerful 
undertows have swept in from secular 
as well as sacred sources, currents which 
have radically changed the Protestant 
mind over these three centuries and 
made these doctrinal formulations a 
matter of difficulty if not embarrass- 
ment. It is clear that the issue of au- 
thority for Protestant faith, and par- 
ticularly for moral action, is in a stage 
of the greatest confusion. We can only 
mention briefly the main factors that 
appear to have been influential in ¢>>- 
ating this state of affairs and that p.'t 
the problem of authority high on the 
agenda for Protestant deliberation. 

Kor one thing, patently the impact 
of biblical criticism has required a sharp 
re-examination of the authority of the 
Bible for Protestants. The Scriptures 
as such, that is, the external words, can 
no longer stand in the sacrosanct posi- 
tion they held for the Westminster di- 
vines, surrounded by an aura of in- 
fallibility, the guidebook to be searched 
and used in all the minutiae of daily 
moral decision. The inner dynamic of 
Calvinism somehow kept the authority 
of the Bible for the Puritans from a 
stultifying legalism. But now the ab- 
solute authority and inerrancy of Scrip 
ture has become the household God of 
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an arthritic fundamentalism, hardly the 
inspiration for a dynamic and creative 
Protestant influence. 

The return-to-the-Bible theme of mod- 
ern Protestantism, in this postliberal 
era, has been by a new route, through 
rather than around or away from bibli- 
cal criticism. This way has led ‘Neo- 
Protestantism” to affirm again the au- 
thority of the Word, but it is the au- 
thority of the Word within the fallible 


words, the final and definitive Word 


given to man once and for all in the 
Christ of faith, whose authority is not 
one whit affected by what biblical crit- 
icism may discover about the Jesus of 
history.*® This is an impressive solution, 


which appears to resolve nicely the fun- 
damental issue raised by biblical criti- 
cism, but it has its perils, both for 
Christian theory and for Christian prac- 
tice. In theory its peril is that of splitting 
faith from science completely. In Chris- 
tian ethical practice its peril is that of 
providing a formal principle of ‘the 
mind of Christ’’ or the divine agape in 
Christ, which bears only tenuous rela- 
tion to the content of the ethical teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount. In 
short, one is left quite in the dark about 
the moral authority of the “Word” in 
relation to the moral authority of the de- 
tailed ‘‘words” of the Gospel record. 
Does the impact of biblical criticism 
upon the ‘“‘words”’ affect in any way the 
authority of the “‘Word’’? 

The authority of the Bible for the 
contemporary Protestant is altered by 
a second factor: the changed context of 
ethical decision. Since the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the concern 
of Protestant moral theory has shifted 
from the pietistic preoccupation with 
“private”? morality, household virtues 
and vices, to ‘public’? morality, or 
‘social ethics.” 


what is loosely called 
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The crucial moral decisions for the 
Christian appear to lie in the area of 
racial, economic, and political behavior. 
He is confronted with the problem of 
finding the “Christian way” in dealing 
with the complexities of institutional 
power, systems of economic production 
and consumption, racial segregation, 
nationalism and war, and the like. The 
Bible, particularly prophetic morality, 
can readily be shown to provide in- 
direct guidance for confronting these is- 
sues. But New Testament thought, es- 
pecially in Paul, with its eschatological 
world view, its consequent nonchalance 
about the “‘structures’’ of society, its 
individualistic and ‘‘unilateral’’ treat- 
ment of moral problems, does not 
enable it to provide direct authorita- 
tive guidance for these questions of 
“multilateral” social ethics. A Chris- 
tiai: sucial ethics can be based on the 
Bible only in a derivative sense The 
Protestant in the twentieth century is 
acutely aware of what John Bennett 
calls ‘‘the distance between Christian 
Ethics and Social Policy.’’*' Biblical 
morality throws light only obliquely on 
such pressing moral questions as the 
relation of justice and love, the criterion 
for choice among competing neighbor- 
claims, the of compromise and 
strategy within a social order which con- 
stricts all feasible choices down to evil op- 
tions, the dialectic of freedom and order, 
etc. These are the central working prob- 
lems of the Christian in the social arena. 
The New Testament “law of love” can 
and must preside over the Christian de- 
bate on these matters, but in itself it is 
a remote judge. Mutually self-contra- 
dictory policies can often claim its sanc- 
tion. 

There has certainly been a return to 
a biblical base in current Protestant 
ethical theory, in contrast to the liberal 


issue 
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era, and a rash of books on biblical 
ethics.*? At the same time, it is signifi- 
cant that, when Emil Brunner comes 
to the discussion of the social order, he 
must have recourse to extra-biblical as 
well as to biblical authority for norma- 
tive principles. In Justice and the Social 
Order he really reverts to a disguised 
Aristotelian-Thomistic “Natural Law” 
tradition as the basis of his proposed 
solutions to the problems of social ethics. 
The ‘“‘Amsterdam Assembly Series’’ can 
hardly be called simply an application 
of the Bible to the problems of tech- 
niques, power, and the international 
disorder. Perhaps it is no accident that 
in the last few decades Anglicans, such 
as Temple, Hudson, Reckitt, and De- 
mant, have been taking the lead in crea- 
Christian social 


tive contributions to 


ethics. Their appeal to Reason, Natural 
Law, and church tradition may provide 
resources supplementary to the Bible 


for guidance in determining Christian 
social policy. This clear trend toward 
the acceptance of other-than-biblical 
authority is an indication that Prot- 
estantism is finding the Word of the 
Bible in itself insufficient in speaking 
the things needful to contemporary 
culture. Can the contemporary Prot- 
estant subscribe without misgiving to 
the Article of Religion: “‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures contain all things necessary to sal- 
vation,” if he construes salvation in so- 
cietal terms? 
V 

Despite the qualification of the au- 
thority of the Bible, or Reason, or 
church tradition, or the Holy Spirit 
indeed, emergent above them—the re- 
affirmation of the authority of Christ is 
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a clear and positive trend in contem- 
porary Protestant ethics. The law of 
love, incarnate in his life and teaching, 
reincarnated again and again in the 
history of the Christian community, 
confirmed in the testimony of the con- 
science of the believer, and applied 
freshly to new moral situations, is the 
definitive “‘fixed point,” the inspiration, 
the guide, and the critic of moral de- 
cision. As noted above, there is con- 
siderable ambiguity on the matter of 
the content of the law of love, particu- 
larly in its relation to social justice. But 
the sovereignty of the norm itself is un- 
ambiguous. 

Adherence to this authority enables 
Protestantism to steer between legalism 
and lawlessness.?* It avoids legalism in 
that the law of love transcends any spe- 
cific legislation into which it may be 
translated. It avoids lawlessness, since 
the individual conscience is not on its 
own but is bound by this objective norm 
in Christ.?4 

It is difficult always to maintain a 
sure course between these opposite perils. 
Legalism lures from one side, with its 
temptation to exalt some relative and 
transient measure, required by love at 
one time and place, to the status of the 
absolute and eternal. From the other side 
the temptation is to adopt so inclusive an 
understanding of the law of love as to 
baptize all actions indiscriminately as 
Christian. This is simply a disguised anti- 
nomianism. Perhaps it is the task of 
Protestantism, its misery as well as its 
genius, to keep forever in this precarious 
“middle’’ between the tyranny of too 
much authority and the anarchy of too 
little. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF POLITICS: REFLECTIONS ON TOTALITARI- 
ANISM AS THE BURDEN OF OUR TIME 


PHILIP RIEFF 


URCKHARD’s reflection on Machiavel- 

li’s History of Florence applies equally 
to Hannah Arendt’s The Origins of Totali- 
tarianism:' “tven if every line were dem- 
onstrated to be false, the whole would 
still present an indispensable truth.” Even 
if Miss Arendt’s book should, in some im- 
portant parts, be an error, it is, by its sweep 
and passion, a creative error. And better a 
creative error than the uncreative truth 
that passes for some types of contemporary 
social science. It will become the kind of 
creative error that provides a myth useful 
to the very time it analyzes. Her vocabu- 
lary—the ‘‘mob”’ and the ‘‘masses,”’ “‘psy- 
chological Jewishness,” etc.—provides new 
pegs for the ongoing conversation that is 
the intelligentsia. It will make public opin- 
ion, as much as it tries to understand it. 
Miss Arendt, who studied philosophy under 
Jaspers at Heidelberg and theology at Mar- 
burg (her first book was on The Concept of 
Love in St. Augustine), has, with this book, 
become a guiding mind in contemporary 
social thought. It is well for theologians to 
notice her closely. 

Reviewers in the popular journals (see, 
e.g., David Riesman’s review in Commen- 
tary, October, 1951, where Miss Arendt is 
placed with Comte and Freud, among 
others; or Dwight Macdonald’s in the Vew 
Leader, August 15, 1951, where the con- 
tents of the book are hailed as the greatest 
advance in social thought since Marx) have 
adored it. It remains to be seen how the re- 
viewers in the scientific journals will treat 
it. The Origins of Totalitarianism is, like 
The Decline of the West (which Spengler 
wrote in 1911, before prophecy could be- 
come hindsight), a vast spiritualization of 
history—that is, her data are organized to 
reveal the spirit that informs history. Miss 
Arendt’s book is a massive prophecy of 
hindsight, reaffirming the hopelessness of 


the modern situation to another even more 
despairing postwar intelligentsia. 

The original title—The Burden of Our 
Time—better expresses Miss Arendt’s pro- 
phetic intention than the title given to the 
American edition. More precisely, the two 
titles ought to be read together. In Hannah 
Arendt’s theology of politics, Totalitarian- 
ism is the Burden (punishment) of our 
time, visited inevitably upon Western man 
for hybris; for a politics whose dynamic is 
expansion for expansion’s sake; for a mo- 
rality that believes everything is possible 
and everything is permitted. Evil, however, 
must be locatable. Men are never satisfied 
to know evil merely exists. They must know 
where to find it, whether ina man, ina race, 
in a nation, in a class. For Miss Arendt it is 
the bourgeoisie, as a class, fascinated by 
crime as a style of life and as a political 
weapon, that has become radically evil. 
Evil was, by the time of the nineteenth 
century, bourgeois. Miss Arendt’s negative 
theology has created a counterimage to 
Weber’s middle-class Puritan. The ethical 
Puritan has been transformed, some two 
centuries later, into a criminal bourgeois. 

Miss Arendt has learned a great deal 
from Marxism. But where Marx would be 
interested only in the politics of theology, 
Miss Arendt is more interested in the theol- 
ogy of politics. As the bourgeoisie inevitably 
turned to crime, it has been destroyed along 
with what it has destroyed (p. 124). This is 
not to say Marx did not recognize the na- 
ture of evil. But for Marx evil was the re- 
striction of man to something below his full 
humanity. For Miss Arendt evil is the ex- 
pansion of man to something beyond his 
limited humanity. The leap into freedom 
has freed man only from his humanity. The 
peripety denotes the changed temper of 
Western culture. 

Mr. Riesman and other reviewers have 
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been disturbed by the tone of inevitability 
in Miss Arendt’s constructions. But her 
tone is not simply, as Mr. Riesman would 
have it, the fanaticism of great and system- 
atic minds. This is not a systematic history 
(which is neither praise nor blame). Rather, 
Miss Arendt has written a set of essays into 
special phases of modern history. its co- 
hesion comes trom the passionate subjec- 
tivity of the author, its astuteness from the 
unity of her analytical direction, its power 
from her vocabulary of forces—e.g., the 
mob and capital, the Jews and the nation- 
state—pointing everywhere toward a vista 
of doom. Miss Arendt’s total construction 
is grounded in her belief that the demonic 
principle has triumphed in modern history. 
Man’s demonic will to freedom has led him 
beyond the limits of his reason and humani- 
ty, beyond the limits of old political orders, 
beyond the limits of old social and religious 
communities; it has led him away from the 
saving social graces of small functions and 
personal responsibility. 

The demonic is the destruction of form. 
It rises as shapelessness and rootlessness. 
Man becomes de...onic when he considers 
his natura] proportions merely historical 
and feels free to break through them. Miss 
Arendt has been rightly paired with Simone 
Weil. The one is the overt theological ex- 
pression of the other. What is implicit in 
The Origins of Totalitarianism is explicit, 
for example, in L’Enracinement: Evil is 
rootlessness, Good is particularity. 

But it is precisely Miss Arendt’s covert 
theology that has made her attractive to an 
antitheological intelligentsia. And this is 
what theologians must notice in a great deal 
of the most important contemporary social 
thought. Much of the best writing in con- 
temporary social science is covertly reli- 
vious-ethical writing. It takes it peculiar 
charm from its refusal to admit it. 

Miss Arendt has reversed the Marxist 
and humanist image of man. For Marx, as 
for humanist thought generally, the voca- 
tional-religious-national character mask that 


particularizes man cripples him, alienates 
him from his humanity or his divine re- 
lation, and is therefore a denial of his hu- 
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manity. Miss Arendt’s man is alienated 
from his humanity as he becomes without 
vocation, without nation, without his reli- 
gious community. Man emancipated from 
his particularity becomes not human but 
demonic. Where the humanist Hoélderlin 
saw cobblers, Jews, Germans, but no men, 
Miss Arendt sees men only when they are 
cobblers or Jews or Germans. (The Nazis 
were not really nationalists, and this is the 
measure of their demonry.) The ideal of the 
humanist man, or of Christian universal- 
ism, has become the nightmare of the mob 
man. Totalitarianism is his polity of chaos. 

In the absence of limits, evil becomes 
everyman’s lot. Everyman is ‘‘coresponsi- 
ble’’ (i.e., guilty). Indeed, the world cannot 
become much worse. Totalitarianism marks 
the last discovery of Western man in his 
search for the limitless. It marks the end of 
our time. Miss Arendt offers as consolation 
the prophecy that perhaps totalitarianism, 
too, “will one day simply disappear, leaving 
no other trace in the history of mankind 
than exhausted peoples, economic and social 
chaos, political vacuum, and a spiritual 
tabula rasa” (p. 430). 

A theological vocabulary is quite unnec- 
essary to theological assumptions. Miss 
Arendt nowhere explicitly generalizes mod- 
ern politics and social relations as at the 
same time punishment and a revelation of 
man’s pride. But her assumptions will out, 
as in the concluding paragraphs of the Pref- 
ace: 

Without the imperialists’ ‘‘expansion for 
expansion’s sake,” the world might never have 
become one; without the bourgeoisie’s political 
device of “power for power’s sake,”’ the extent 
of human strength might never have been dis- 
covered; without the fictitious world of totali- 
might have been 
ever becoming 


movements... we 
to our doom 


tarian 
driven 
aware of what has been happening 

And if it is true that in the final stages of 
totalitarianism an absolute evil appears... 
it is also true that without it we might never 
have known the truly radical nature of Evil. 


The passage 
cruel if not recognized as an expression of 
Miss Arendt’s covert theological assump- 


without 


seems incomprehensibly 
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tions. The punishment visited as totalitar- 
ianism, like the punishment visited by God 
through history, is at the same time a rev- 
elation of the abyss of possibility. The pun- 
ishment is, therefore, an opportunity to re- 
pent and to live under a ‘new law.” For 
the punishment has revealed that “human 
dignity needs a new guarantee ... a new 
law on earth, whose . . . power must remain 
strictly limited.”” Like men, even the new 
law must be limited, lest it become demonic. 
God, after all, must not ask Abraham to 
sacrifice his son. 

Hannah Arendt has written not simply 
as a historian. She has written as a proph- 
etess, claiming, of like all late 
prophets who have nothing to prophesy, 
that she is against prophecy. But all proph- 
ecy is historical, and all prophecy is history, 
even if all historians are not prophets. Miss 
Arendt is a prophet-historian, moralizing 
history as the burden of our time. She is 
She is 


course, 


neither cool, aloof, nor impartial. 
without the pseudo-objectivity which masks 


itself as the moral achievement of modern 
social science. Plainly, detachment is, for 
her, morally despicable. It is nothing but 
the complacency of academics far from the 
shooting. (Acton’s judgment seems final: 
‘*The strong man with the dagger is followed 
by the weak man with the sponge.’’) Miss 
Arendt will not wipe the blood off anybody’s 
hands. Her moral absolutism, in its context 
of select fact, has given her judyments a 
wrath and credibility beyond the empty 
moralizing capacity of theology alone. 

But Miss Arendt’s theology of politics 
has given her book the weakness of its 
strength. No one is innocent. She smites 
right and left, high and low, Jew and Gen- 
tile, with equal indignation. No one comes 
off well. Almost everyone is damned, either 
directly or with faint praise. 

The difficulty is, as Miss Arendt has no- 
ticed elsewhere, that an indictment, like a 
self-accusation, is weakened when it  in- 
cludes everyone. And, of course, the indict- 
ment is bound to be untrue. The innocent 
still exist. It is the deadly fault of the mod- 
ern intelligentsia that it refuses to assert 
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even the possibility of innocence. Thus, 
whether in their Freudian or pseudo-theo- 
logical (e.g., Kafka cultus) phases, the in- 
tellectuals have rationalized the rule of the 
guilty. That is their treason. 

Miss Arendt cannot tolerate innocence. 
The Jews, for example, are equally guilty, 
“coresponsible”’ for the crime against them. 
A victim, she writes, ‘‘does not simply cease 
to be coresponsible because it becomes the 
victim” (p. 6). The reason for the Jews’ ‘‘co- 
responsibility”? is not so much, she thinks, 
the decline of their function in the nation- 
state (for which they can hardly be judged 
even metaphysically responsible) but the 
manner of their assimilation. Modern anti- 
Semitism is ‘interconnected with Jewish as- 
similation, the secularization and withering 
away of the old religious and spiritual values 
of Judaism” (p. 7). Miss Arendt cherishes a 
special indignation, not so much against the 
Jewish rich, but against the Jewish intellec- 
tuals, who in ‘‘searching for a road into so- 
ciety . . . quickly discovered the force that 
would open all doors [into the corrupt gen- 
tile, bourgeois world], the ‘radiant power of 
Pameé’”” (peg2)-A** 
tural institutions, like newspapers, publish- 


great proportion of cul- 


ing, music and theatre,’’ became ‘Jewish 
enterprises” as a strategy of assimilation. 

But Miss Arendt does not report what 
she must know: that the doors the Jewish in- 
tellectuals forced open were precisely the 
doors the Germans left open to them. The 
Jews became “reviewers, critics . . . and or- 
ganizers of what was famous’’ because the 
Germans would not. When, even in ‘the 
century of free trade,’’ was there ‘“‘access 
of Jews to all professions” (p. 36) in Ger- 
many? 

What drove the Jewish intellectuals into 
the culture occupations was neither their 
tradition of culture nor their corrupt spur 
toward fame (and notoriety) as a conscious 
or unconscious strategy of assimilation. 
Rather, those culture occupations attached 
to capitalism and the mass market were 
open to Jews precisely because Germans 
despised them. The German bourgeoisie, 
assimilated after 1848 to feudal and mili- 
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tarist society, did not have its own culture. 
As an appendage to the German ruling stra- 
ta, the German middle classes despised 
both humanist culture and capitalist tech- 
niques for its diffusion, thus leaving these 
fields open. The German intelligentsia, on 
the other hand, remained trapped within 
the legacy of small-town life. Neither the 
Latin salon nor the English club was avail- 
able to it. Thus the German intellectuals be- 
came domestic workers, cut off from the 
urban market situation. They developed, 
as a rationalization of their position, a moral 
hatred against those culture occupations 
that revolved around the cash-fame nexus. 

Despised occupations (in this historical 
case: journalism, the arts, banking, etc.) are 
always left to despised groups. The status 
and value hierarchy of German society ex- 
cluded the Jews from the officer caste, from 
the land, and from the civil service; just as, 
in American academic society, Jews tended 
to be excluded from history departments 
but found it easier to enter newer and less 
honored disciplines like sociology. What was 
left to the Jews was beneath respectable 
German aspiration. 

It is only when socially despised occupa- 
tions become respectable, because of (1) the 
closing of more respectable opportunities 
(e.g., in a nation of demobilizedand defeat- 
ed officers with only a 100,000-man army), 
or (2) the new relevance of despised occu- 
pations in shifting income and power con- 
texts (e.g., when the movies become impor- 
tant economically and politically), or (3) 
when changes in the structure of despised 
institutions make them _ indistinguishable 
from respectable institutions (e.g., when 
German banking became more and more a 
bureaucratic agency of the government), 
that the ruling upper-status groups resent 
the ‘‘crowding”’ of the Jews. 

If, “whenever [the Jews] were admitted 
to. . . society, they became a well-defined, 
self-preserving- group” (p. 13), then they 
were well-defined and self-preserving be- 
cause of their occupational and status limi- 
tations, not because of their privileges. 
Miss Arendt misses an entire analysis of so- 
cial structure. It is simply untrue to write: 
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“Without the interests and practices of 
governments, the Jews could hardly have 
preserved their group identity” (p. 14). It 
was society, not the state, whose interests 
and practices identified the Jews: moreover, 
the internal dynamic of Jewry _ itself, 
through two thousand years, must be 
taken into account. 

The distinction between “‘political anti- 
Semitism” and “‘social anti-Semitism’’serves 
as Miss Arendt’s substitute for an analysis 
of types of anti-Semitism in terms of social 
structure. ‘Political anti-Semitism devel- 
oped because the Jews were a separate body, 
while social f{anti-Semitism] arose because 
of the growing equaltiy of Jews with all 
other groups” (p. 54). She concludes that 
“in Europe, {social anti-Semitism] had little 
influence on the rise of political anti- 
Semitism” (p.55). 

As Miss Arendt draws it, the distinction 
between political and social anti-Semitism 
seems quite spurious. First, political anti- 
Semitism rises as social] anti-Semitism be- 
comes a form of self-penalization of the anti- 
Semites themselves, closing off certain newly 


desirable opportunities. Thus, political anti- 
Semitism can grow out of a shift in the value 
of social anti-Semitism. Miss Arendt verges 


on the point: political anti-Semitism ‘‘in its 
most sinister aspect owed much of its suc- 
cess to [social anti-Semitism] which virtually 
constituted a consent [to political anti- 
Semitism] by public opinion” (p. 87). Plain- 
ly, if Miss Arendt is right on page 87, she is 
wrong on page 55. 

Second, the best explanation of political 
anti-Semitism may still be the one Miss 
Ardent dismisses most vehemenily because 
it vitiates her ethic of coresponsibility: the 
scapegoat theory. As Daniel Lerner has no- 
ticed in his study of the Nazi elite, the Nazi 
propagandists (as listed in the Fiihrer-Lexi- 
kon [1934|) were of superior status, educa- 
tion, and travel experience. Political anti- 
Semitism among the Nazi propagandists, 
then, cannot be explained by shifts in the 
value of social anti-Semitism. Rather the po- 
litical scapegoat theory—even the conspir- 
acy theory—is still operable and adequate. 
Educated and sophisticated Nazi propa- 
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gandists climbed to power partly by manip- 
ulating the fright-mask of The Jew. Miss 
Arendt has substituted her own subtle and 
ambivalent judgments of Jewish motives 
toward assimilation for a reading of the bas- 
ic facts of German social structure. 

She is equally hard on the German in- 
tellectuals. If the emancipated Jewish in- 
tellectuals came to the Germans, the Ger- 
mans also came to the Jews. The weak 
bourgeois strata of German liberals wel- 
comed support from any quarter. The in- 
tellectuals, Germans and Jews, met because 
they had no place else to go, except to each 
other. Miss Arendt notices the point in her 
discussion of a short-lived Jewish salon 
(pp. 59 et passim). 

The rise of the doctrine of “innate per- 
sonality” (p. 31) is treated as if it were a 
peculiarly German phenomenon, a sinister 
status weapon in the hands of the intellec- 
tuals. Thus, in Germany, “personality wor- 
ship developed as the only means of gain- 
ing social emancipation”? and equal, 
even superior, status with the nobility 
(p. 168). But personality worship neither 
was a German invention nor did its peculiar 
development take place there. She does not 
mention Shaftesbury or Rousseau, the two 
great virtuosos of humanity. The omission 
is crucial in a book by one so erudite. It in- 
dicates that she is pleading a very special 
case. If the ideas of ‘innate personality and 
natural nobility prepared the way intellec- 
tually for race-thinking in Germany” (p. 
170), Miss Arendt must explain whey the 
same ideas, even more powerfully and origi- 
nally expressed, prepared the way intellec- 
tually for democratic thinking in England 
and America. To relate the idea of “innate 
personality” and ‘‘natural nobility” to race- 
thinking is a distortion of its meaning and 
of the intention of its promulgators. All 
pedagogical thought in the eighteenth cen- 
tury aimed to liberate man from his conven- 
tional fetters. Equally, the ideological mis- 
sion of all bourgeois liberalism of the time 
was to emancipate man by appealing to his 
innate capacities and natural sentiments. 
The doctrine of “personality worship’’ is 
Miss Arendt’s sinister version of the hu- 
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manist ideal of l’uomo universale, endowed 
with natural morality. It was the ideology 
of Goethe and Schiller, a perhaps naive be- 
lief that one could transcend the limits of 
being Jew, German, even writer, and be 
Man. If Marx is correct, the doctrine carried 
the essential meaning of toleration: each 
according to his capacities. Miss Arendt has 
turned personality worship, the serene 
doctrine of the best minds of the eighteenth 
century, into a polemical weapon against 
the German intellectuals in their search for 
emancipation, as she has converted culture- 
worship into a polemic against the emanci- 
pated Jewish intellectuals. 

Miss Arendt is herself a Jew and an intel- 
lectual, and she suffers from a fear common 
to both: “the prejudice of the masses” (p. 3). 
The traditional Jewish fear of the masses is 
“deeply rooted in and . . . unconsciously 
shared”’ not only by the ‘‘vast majority of 
Jews’’ but by Miss Arendt as well. The vast 
majority of Jews, as a minority group, react, 
like the Negroes in the United States, out of 
a calculation of majority-group pressures 
and out of the intuition that there is more 
distance and therefore less conflict between 
themselves and the’ higher classes than be- 
tween themselves and the lower classes. 
(Thus the Jewish love of aristocracy, as 
Miss Arendt notices it, is not different from 
the American Negroes’ love of the American 
upper classes.) 

But the reaction and calculation that in- 
forms the intellectuals’ fear of themselves 
is of a different quality. In The Origins of 
Totalitarianism Miss Arendt’s calculation 
of the role of the masses is at the heart of 
her analysis of imperialism; and her reaction 
to that role is the reaction of a conservative 
intellectual. Thus, her analysis of imperial- 
ism as the “union of superfluous men [the 
mob] and superfluous wealth [capital]”’ 
(pp. 150-51) is best summarized in a passage 
from Hegel’s Philosophy of Right: 

When the masses decline into poverty... 
and when there is a consequent loss of the sense 
of right and wrong, of honesty and... self- 
respect ... the result is the creation of a rabble 
of paupers. At the same time this brings with it, 
at the other end of the social scale, conditions 
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which greatly facilitate the concentration of dis- 
proportionate wealth in a few hands. 

This inner dialectic of civil soc iety ... thus 

drives it... to push beyond its own limits . . . 
[pars. 244-46 of Knox’s trans.]. 
Here is the conceptual basis, in brief, of 
Miss Arendt’s theory of imperialism, for 
the coupling of the aristocracy and the mob, 
of the gentleman and the criminal. To write 
of the “mob, begotten by the monstrous 
accumulation of capital, accompanying its 
begetter on those voyages of discovery”’ 
into imperialism seems a perfectly Hegelian 
thesis (p. 151). 

Miss Arendt’s theoretical 
with Hegel places her in a great tradition of 
conservative social thought. Her reduction 
of the highly stratified masses of Western 
society into Hegel’s rabble, or Marx’s 
Lumpenproletariat, reminds one of Burck- 
hardt’s internal barbarians or Toynbee’s 
internal and external proletariats. The re- 
duction is in the air. To substitute the word 
“mob”’ for one of the older terms is no more 
valuable as an analytical device now 
banalized by pocket editions of Ortega or 
rarified by Eliot’s sociological lectures 
than it was in the hands of the conservative 
critics of the nineteenth century. That is 
the reason a reviewer like Macdonald, who 
has been searching for something to replace 
her lost Marxism, can hail Miss Arendt as 
Marx’s successor. Her massive spiritualiza- 
tion of history provides the most sumptuous 
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refuge yet made available to an American 
intelligentsia in full retreat from Marxism 
and unable to accept an avowedly theo- 
logical interpretation of history. A dispirited 
audience hails Miss Arendt as Marx’s suc- 
cessor because she belongs with Marx’s pred- 


ecessors. 

In Hannah Arendt’s theology of politics, 
modern anti-Semitism becomes the burden 
(punishment) of the Jews for their historic 
act of cowardice (assimilation). For the at- 
tempt to escape~himself, the religious Jew 
has been burdened with an even more indel- 
ible mark: psychological Jewishness. The 
lesson must teach him that ‘from Jewish- 
ness there is no escape’”’ (p. 87). 

But perhaps the Jews’ subtle and “tragic 
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endeavor to conform [assimilate] through 
differentiation and distinction [exoticism 
and culture]’”’ can be better understood in 
terms of the occupational sociology of de- 
despised peoples, as we have noted; and, in 
terms of the tendency of intellectuals, in cer- 
tain epochs, to dandyism. Disraeli’s dandy- 
ism was not, as Miss Arendt thinks, a daring 
function of his “psychological Jewishness”’ 
but of his membership in an aristocratic 
smart set. Disraeli’s education in the circle 
of Lady Blessington and Count D’Orsay 
was probably more important than his “‘psy- 
chological Jewishness.”’ Salon societies are 
always full of virtuosos. They are labora- 
tories for developing marginal types within 
the aristocracy. Salons are the elasticity 
factor of the upper classes. Disraeli was no 
exception and certainly no charlatan. Byron 
and Fox, were dandies too. 

What Miss Arendt fails to sav about the 
Jew as intellectual is that all intellectuals 
Jewish or not—seem ‘‘mysteriously wicked 
or secretly vicious’? to bourgeois society. 
Or, alternatively, they are treated as comic 
and therefore harmless, for example, pro- 
fessors. Sweet, bumbling Mr. Honey 
(No Highway in the Sky) is only one 
of the most recent in a lengthy line of 
Hollywood reductions of the intellec- 
tual to the comic. Miss Arendt’s assertion 
of a general ‘‘Jewish preference’? (p. 67) 
for intellectuals is, of course, correct. At 
their emancipation, the People of the Book 
only translated the high prestige of religious 
learning into secular terms. The preference 
also made Germany the land of ‘Jewish 
preference.”’ 

But the “Jewish preference”’ has shifted 
from the learned Germany of the nineteenth 
century to the muscular, business America 
of the twentieth. The transformation of the 
character of American Jewry is evidence 
against the reality of Miss Arendt’s image 
of the “psychological Jew.’’ Many of the 
People of the Book have become the People 
of the Bookies. Benny Friedman and Sid 
Luckman are, of course, still quarterbacks 
and thus continue to express the ‘Jewish 
preference.”’ But the Baer brothers were 
not very brainy boxers, and there have been 
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some very beefy-headed Jewish fullbacks 
from Cornell to Southern California. (Per- 
haps, given the supremacy of sport in our 
culture, the athlete has become the ‘‘ex- 
ception Jew” of America.) If there have 
been only a few Jewish generals (General 
Rose’s father was a rabbi), it is because 
West Point has not allowed enough Jews to 
prefer it. The Jewish promoter in America 
does not promote culture. He promotes 
junk. Thomas Mann’s European impre- 
sario has become Garson Kanin’s American 
junk-dealer. Saul Fitelberg has been trans- 
formed into Harry Brotz. The “intellectual” 
(he wears horn-rimmed glasses and cannot 
fight) of Born Yesterday is a Gentile drum- 
ming culture into the mistress of a barbarian 
Jew. Surely, in America, the Jews have 
finally escaped their ‘preferences.”’ 

But for Miss Arendt the Jews are simply 
trapped. There is no way out. She by-passes 
religious Jewishness. Psychological Jewish- 
ness is a perversion. And the world is im- 
placably hostile. (Thus, in Europe, anti- 
Semitism rose because the Jews had lost 
their social function, while in South Africa 
anti-Semitism rose because the Jews had 
gained a social function [see p. 205].) Heads 
the Jews lose, and tails they lose. However 
the Jew distorts himself, there is only ‘“‘uni- 
versal hostility” (p. 120). 

Miss Arendt’s tragic view of Jewish des- 
tiny goes beyond Carl Schmitt’s freund-feind 
relation. Both are suspect, friends and ene- 
mies, philo-Semites and anti-Semites. In- 
deed, friends are more suspect than enemies. 
Whether society was “‘strangely eager to as- 
sociate with [Jews] or hated them, ‘of 
course... relations with Jews never came 
to be taken for granted.’’ Philo-Semitism 
“at best . remained a program, at worst 
a strange and exciting experience”’ (p. 65). 
And anti-Semitism? Evidently, at worst 
it was a program and at best a strange and 
exciting experience. Thus “‘philo-Semitism” 
(e.g., pp. 86-87) can only appear as a quo- 
tation of anti-Semitism. ‘‘Philo-Semitism”’ 
always ends by “adding to [political anti- 
Semitism] that mysterious fanaticism with- 
out which anti-Semitism could hardly have 
become the best slogan for organizing the 
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masses . . . for wholesale extermination” 
of the Jews (p. 87). Without ‘‘philo-Semi- 
tism,” ‘‘mere[?] political anti-Semitism ... 
might have resulted in anti-Jewish legisla- 
tion and even mass expulsion but hardly in 
wholesale extermination.’’ Miss Arendt has 
overburdened the psychological aspects of 
anti-Semitism, as most writers now do. She 
ascribes too much importance to attitudes 
alone, at the cost of underestimating modern 
political anti-Semitism as a trained and 
manipulated mass hatred. 

If the Jews must suspect their friends 
more than their enemies, they must with- 
draw. But to what? And where? Miss 
Arendt by-passes religion or the ghetto. 
Zionism is almost unmentioned. After two 
thousand years the re-establishment of 
Israel as a sovereign nation is not a suffi- 
cient hope. The direction of Miss Arendt’s 
analysis is that the Jews, with the rest of hu- 
manity, must march resolutely backward 
to a reaffirmation of the eighteenth-century 
humanist ethic of a united humanity she 
has herself derided and to the ethic of for- 
mal legal equality. (Thus, the lesson of the 
Dreyfus affair ought to have been under- 
stood, according to Miss Arendt, as: justice 
for all.) 

The ethic of a united humanity, support- 
ed by the legal tradition of the middle-class 
revolutions, is precisely the great failure 
documented in this tragic book. Both the 
ethic and the tradition Miss Arendt seems 
to recommend are so acceptable because 
they coincide with the sleight of hand of our 
everyday vocabulary. It is the phony lan- 
guage of the United Nations, trite and 
untrue for the men who mouth it and 
for those who listen. To recommend as a 
“new guarantee of human dignity” and as 
a “new law on earth” the tradition of the 
Enlightenment and of the French Revolu- 
tion, to root the possibility of a renascence 
of what has proved to Miss Arendt to be an 
inadequate ethic and an empty legalism in 
vague “‘newly defined territorial entities,” 
is a measure not only of the confusion of 
her book but of its abandonment of hope. 

Finally, according to Miss Arendt, “at 
least we can cry out to each one of those 
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who rightly is in despair’’ and listen to our 
own voices instruct us: ‘Do thyself no 
harm; for we are all here.’” Miss Arendt 
ends by quoting Paul. But for Paul the in- 
struction is penultimate. There is salvation 
to come. For Miss Arendt the consolation 
is ultimate. 

The old prophets lamented the past, or 
glorified it, and understood the present as a 
punishment and revelation. But they held 
out hope to the suffering. In this sense, 
Paul is in the prophetic tradition. And it is 
precisely the prophetic power of Marx that 
he grounded hope in a specific class, only 
vaguely outlined at that time. Indeed, in 
this way, he helped to create that very class. 
Plato, like the prophets, beheld a saving 
remnant, Calvin a holy community, Marx 
a new class. 

Where is Miss Arendt’s saving remnant? 
There is none. There is no hope and no 
prophecy. God is dead, and his saving rem- 
nant, like Progress, exists nowhere. All 
that remains to Miss Arendt is a belief in the 
equalitarian legal formalism of the French 
Revolution and the eighteenth century, so 
horribly inoperable in modern society. The 
‘‘nineteenth century’s greatest achievement, 
the complete impartiality of the law” (p. g1), 
is, perhaps rightly, dead. With differential 
educational and status opportunites for 
veterans (e.g., the G.I. Bill), with special 
laws to protect Jews and other minority 
groups against economic. discrimination 
(e.y., the New York State statute against 
job discrimination), and with special loyalty 
oaths for government employees, the ‘‘new 
concept of equality”’ that she calls the great 
challenge of the modern period (p. 54) has 
become a myth, now if not in De Tocque- 
ville’s time. The great novement of modern 
government has been toward substantive 
legal preferences and definitions. Modern 
Americans are more protected than ever by 
“differing circumstances and conditions.”’ 
Legal formalism had created a civilization 
in which the rich and the poor alike were pro- 
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hibited from sleeping under bridges. The re- 
action against this “equality before the law” 
was not only the arbitrary radicalism of 
despots but also the democratic demand for 
justice. There is lessening ‘“‘equality’’ and 
lessening “impartiality before the law,” 
not greater. 

In yet another sense, equality is not the 
principle of modern society. Ascribed status 
is still more important than achieved status. 
Proust discovered men were only their rep- 
resentations. When he tried to find the real 
man behind the status mask, he found that 
what was most real about men was precisely 
their status masks. The discovery has made 
Proust the most insightful sociologist of our 
time. 

Proust had to be a great sociologist to be 
a great novelist. The requirement says a 
great dea) the social structure of 
modern society. ‘Aristocracy” still rules 
the world, even where the slogans are demo- 
cratic; indeed, especially where the slogans 
are democratic, as in the Soviet Union and 
the United States. The aristocracy that, 
according to Miss Arendt, once pervaded 
“the whole social body in the nineteenth 
century . . . by imposing ‘the key and the 
grammar’ of fashionable social life’ (p. 86) 
has never been overthrown. Rather, the 
ideal of democracy has degenerated one 
phase beyond Balzacian bourgeois egoism 
to the salon ideal of every man an aristocrat. 
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Popular culture has made salon life available, 
as an aspiration, to Everyman. The tension 
between the narrowly ascribed status of 
Everyman and his self-image of aristocratic 
aspiration is one of the major contexts of 
modern social life. The context has trans- 
formed modern literature into parody and 
modern art into caricature, wherever it has 
not escaped into privacy. The wheel has 
come full circle, from the tragedy of the re- 
volt against the aristocratic principle to 
the farce of its restoration. 
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The Inter preter’s Bible, Vol. VIL: New Testament 
Articles, Matthew, Mark. Edited by GEORGE 
A. Burrrick and Orners. New York and 
Nashville, ‘Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1951. xxiV-+917 pages. $8.75. 

The publication of the first instalment of a 
twelve-volume commentary on the Bible is an 
epoch-making event. Dr. Buttrick and the long 
list of his colleagues—a list which is almost a 
roster of the biblical scholars of America, with a 
sprinkling of Canadians and Englishmen— 
deserve the congratulations of the church and 
its ministry. No work in print parallels their 
achievement. 

The professed aim of the series is to make 
available to everyone an understanding of the 
Bible now possible because of new facts, new 
methods of study, new appreciation of oriental 
customs and of the manner of thought and 
action of the ancient world. This new knowledge 
“must go out from the study to the pulpit to 
the pew.”’ The present volume shows that the 
editors’ hope and promise bids fair to become a 
reality. 

The writers make no attempt to break new 
ground, They have wisely restricted themselves 
to an effort to present a summary of present 
information and of the generally accepted con- 
clusions of presert scholarship. The presenta- 
tion is in a form particularly adapted to min- 
isters, although a large number of laity would 
have no difficulty in following the interpreta- 
tions. Sunday school teaching would be vastly 
improved if teachers would buy and _ peruse 
these volumes. The articles uniformly provide a 
thoroughly evangelical appreciation of the 
religious uniqueness of Jesus’ character and 
mission. 

Che bibliographical references are admi- 
rable. Making no effort toward a completeness 
which would here only confuse, they contrive 
to choose a few books which are dependable for 
their scholarship and are written in a style 
really helpful to the clientele for whom the 
commentary is intended. 

The decision to print the King James and the 
American Revised Versions in parallel columns 
was a stroke of genius. Nothing could more 


clearly and sharply exhibit the infelicities and 
inaccuracies of the sixteenth-century transla- 
tion. Grant, in his commentary on Mark, often 
goes out of his way to explain and defend the 
Revised Standard Version. 

Below the text lie two distinct interpreta- 
tions by different authors, one called ‘“‘Exe- 
gesis” and the other called “Exposition,” easily 
distinguished by type and format. The ‘**Exposi- 
tion” is almost always much the more lengthy 
and is always interpretative rather than ex- 
planatory. 

The value of the entire series will be greatly 
enhanced by the presence of different methods 
of exposition by experts of different tempera- 
ments, interests, and approaches. The editor 
is to be congratulated for not following the 
practice of some commentaries on the Synoptics 
in collecting in one place all the comment on 
the three versions of a saying or incident. In 
almost every case the reader will be rewarded in 
reading and comparing the notes on any parallel 
passage. Professor Craig, for instance, defends 
a thoroughly eschatological interpretation of the 
Kingdom of God, while Vincent Taylor repre- 
sents Jesus as convinced that the Kingdom was 
present in or with himself. 

The “Exegesis’”’ of Matthew 
Johnson concerns itself most with the actual 
elucidation of the text, the meanings of words, 
the development of the thought, the parallels 
with other parts of the New Testament. He re- 
lates the thought of the present passage to 
the whole thought of Jesus or of the whole New 
Testament. He notes that Matthew is often 
called “ecclesiastical, legalistic or Judaistic, 
but actually his greatest interest is in the moral 
life of the Christian community,” and his own 
interpretation follows his author’s lead. Pro- 
fessor Grant, on Mark, devotes more space to 
technical issues, variant interpretations, read 
ings, linguistic, historical and geographical dis- 
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cussions, etymologies, and the like. One won 
ders, sometimes, about this detail. Will the 
clientele for whom these volumes are intended 
be enlightened by the fact that there is some 
doubt whether Ariston or Aristion is the correct 
spelling? 
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In the “Exposition” this volume gains much 
by including the thought of two minds as 
different as those of Buttrick and Luccock. Sel- 
dom is there real duplication in their comments, 
although they generally agree on the meaning 
of the text. Buttrick’s applications to modern 
life are more direct, more strictly in line with 
the New Testament words. Luccock provides 
more quotations and illustrative incidents. 
Buttrick’s expositions have a deeper evangelis- 
tic drive, Luccock’s have more sparkle. The 
minister looking for help in the presentation of 
an idea or in the elucidation or application of a 
text will be led by these masters of the art of 
preaching to considerations and suggestions of 
great helpfulness, but will find here nothing like 
a pony which can be substituted for the 
preacher’s own thought and effort. 

The “General Articles on the New Testa- 
ment” with which the volume begins and which 
occupy about a quarter of its pages form one of 
the finest extant introductions to the New 
Testament. For technical details one must look 
elsewhere, but no minister can safely neglect 
the themes here discussed, and discussed ably, 
realistically, and reverently. Almost every one 
of the fourteen essays expounds some phase of 
the primary religious meaning of the New 
Testament. Without such a general background 
as is here portrayed, the attempt to understand 
or to explain to others the original intent or the 
present bearing of individual ideas or texts or 
narratives must be hopeless. 

In “The Gospel in the New Testament” the 
veteran Professor R. H. Strachan explains the 
main theme which runs throughout the whole 
New Testament and is expressed in such variant 
language. Professor Wilder, writing on ‘The 
Sermon on the Mount,’”’ shows in ten of 
these double-column pages, with many illus- 
trations and applications, the method of Jesus’ 
teaching. Three sentences will show the vigor 
of his writing: ‘‘The commands of the Sermon 
are absolute, but in no sense code law. In the 
attempt to reconcile these two statements lies 
our difficulty. Human nature inclines us to find 
the easy way by invoking now one and now the 
other.”” Vincent Taylor, on ‘The Life and 
Ministry of Jesus,”’ offers a masterly example of 
the application of ‘“form-criticism’’ to the 
Gospel narratives in his well-known sober and 
reverent way, as rigorously scientific as Bult- 
mann but with a much greater respect for the 
Gospel text. Professor Minear presents the 
character and aims of Paul in a way which re- 
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veals the depth and devotion and also the pro- 
found insights of a great preacher, driven ever 
onward by a compelling power which he could 
not explain even to himself, to say nothing of 
others, and yet which he recognized without any 
hesitation to be the once human and now 
exalted person of Jesus Christ. 

The present volume adds little to our knowl- 
edge of the New Testament. Yet he would be a 
daring minister who felt himself safe without it 
in his determination to learn and to explain to 
others the words and mighty acts of Jesus and 
to do so correctly and accurately. 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Theology of the New Testament, Vol. I. By 
RuDOLF BULTMANN. Translated by KEN 
DRICK GROBEL. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1951. 352 pages and bibliogra- 
phies. $3.50. 

This volume represents the translation of 
Bultmann’s “1 Lieferung (Bogen 1-22)” of the 
Theologie des Neuen Testaments, published in 
Tiibingen by J. C. B. Mohr in 1948, with a few 
additions to the Bibliography. In 1951, ‘2 
Lieferung (Bogen 23-28)" was published in 
German by the same publisher, treating of the 
Johannine theology. The section on the develop- 
ment toward the ancient church is forthcoming 
in a third German publication. 

The present section of the work deals in Part 
I with the “Presuppositions and Motifs of 
New Testament Theology” and in Part II 
with the “Theology of Paul.’’ In Part I 
Bultmann includes the message of Jesus, the 
kerygma of the earliest church, and the kerygma 
of the Hellenistic church aside from Paul. 

The method and conception of the subject as 
thus indicated contrast with other approaches. 
The older pattern was to deal with successive 
topics of New Testament doctrine, such as the 
doctrine of God, the doctrine of Christ, of salva- 
tion, etc. Then came the treatment in terms of 
the various figures and writings: the teaching of 
Jesus, of Acts, of Paul, etc. An important 
change was signalized in Ethelbert Stauffer’s 
work (1945), which took the heilsgeschichtlich 
pattern, also found in Suzanne de Diétrich’s Le 
Dessein de Dieu (1945) and strongly suggested 
by Cullmann’s Christ and Time (German ed.; 
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1946). Bultmann’s disagreement with the em- 
phasis of Stauffer and Cullmann is well ex- 
pressed in his article, ‘‘Heilsgeschichte und 
Geschichte: Zu Oscar Cullmann’s Christus und 
die Zeit,’ published in the Theologische Lite- 
raturseittung, November, 1948. Bultmann thinks 
that such an approach to biblical theology con- 
fuses Heilsgeschichte with secular history, and 
he claims that Christ was the end of the latter, 
if not of the former, in the eyes of the first 
Christians, not their center. Similarly W. G. 
Kiimme!l writes a drastic critique of Stauffer’s 
book and approach in the same journal (1950, 
No. 7). The argument is that such a presenta- 
tion inevitably blurs the many differences be- 
tween the various writings. It will be noted that 
Bultmann not only distinguishes the message 
of Jesus and that of the earliest community 
from that of Paul but also gives a prolonged 
treatment to the thought of the Hellenistic 
church before and apart from Paul. He here 
makes place for an extensive discussion of 
Gnostic motifs in the New Testament, a favor- 
ite theme in all his work. 

Bultmann does not actually discuss the ques- 
tion of what New Testament theology is or 
whether the term is justified. (Here the reader 
will note the first chapter in our only other 
recent similar work in English, F. C. Grant’s An 
Introduction to New Testament Thought [1950].) 
In his second sentence, indeed, he writes: ‘‘New 
Testament theology consists in the unfolding of 
those ideas by means of which Christian faith 
makes sure of its own object, basis and conse- 
quences.”’ But, as he says, the faith rests on the 
kerygma. Thus New Testament theology rests 
on the faith and the kerygma. Bultmann writes 
as a historian of the ‘‘theology’”’ of the New 
Testament writers and does not see his task 


also as one of modern interpretation. This limi- 
tation of purpose insures clarity in the exposi- 
tion. Yet it is no doubt true that his particular 
and now well-known standpoint comes through 
in the work. 

Bultmann, it may be said, sees Christianity 


“c 


in terms of Entweltlichung (translated ‘“‘de- 
secularization,” that is, the freeing of man from 
the bondage of the ‘‘world’’). The relation of 
this emphasis to modern existentialism is evi- 
dent. Here, we may say further, is the way 
Bultmann sees the unity of the New Testa- 
ment. The contrast with Stauffer’s approach 
and that of Cullmann is apparent; they see the 
unity of the New Testament in the salvation 
history. Bultmann naturally depreciates vari- 
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ous mythological aspects of the New Testament 
as resecularization, since it means the borrowing 
of the world’s language and conceptions. He sees 
this as a valid procedure but always relativizes 
such symbolism over against the central insight. 
The heilsgeschichtlich approach, on the other 
hand, assigns more positive value to the symbols 
borrowed and used. Such matters appear, how 

ever, only indirectly in Bultmann’s present 
volume. The central insight gives clarity and 
depth to the whole task, a task carried out with 
consummate mastery of the material. While we 
believe that his ordering principle is less satis- 
factory fora New Testament theology than that 
of Stauffer and Cullmann, it is nevertheless 
true that he deals more satisfactorily with the 
variant elements in the New Testament 
writings. 

In his first section we believe that he dis 
tinguishes too sharply between Jesus and the 
prophets, in stressing the former’s appeal to the 
individual and his unconcern for the national 
situation. This parallels the view that apoc 
alypticism, especially in Jesus, is sheerly trans 
historica]. The same reservations with regard to 
his view of the ethic of Jesus are to be registered 
as in the case of his Jesus. But his handling of 
the Gospel traditions and his general presenta 
tion of the Nazarene are convincing. The sec 
tion on the earliest church calls for no special 
mention. The large section on “The Hellenistic 
Church Apart from Paul’ is noteworthy and 
should dispel all oversimplifications as to the 
priority of Paul in the development of Christian 
thought. In this section and that on Paul the 
large use of the category ‘Gnostic’? will no 
doubt raise question, but the term itself is not 
the real issue. More important are the specific 
readings of the given passages. Thus the term 
soma in “body of Christ” is interpreted in a 
Gnostic context, together with passages like 
Philippians 2, and usually in an illuminatiag 
way. The presentation of Paul’s anthropology, 
including such terms as body, soul, flesh, etc., is 
masterly. The Greek dualism which is found 
even in H. J. Holtzmann’s treatment and which 
persists to this day is effectively denicd. The 
chief query to be registered against the treat- 
ment of Paul has to do with the view of the 
kerygma and the nature of the “salvation oc- 
currence.’ Here the dialectic familiar in this 
author’s Glauben und Verstehen sets a systeme 
atic separation between salvation occurrence 
and “‘cosmic natural occurrence.”’ Revelation, 


whether in the event or in the kerygma or in 
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the Sacrament, is sharply separated from his- 
tory as commonly understood. But in the frame- 
work so employed, the thought of Paul is set 
forth in a superb way, both in itself and in its 
relation to the thought currents of his time. 


Amos N. WILDER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Kingdom and the Power. By Pavt S. 
MINEAR. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1950. v-+ 269 pages. $4.50. 

This study seeks to combine a historical ap- 
proach to the interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment with a form of the current ‘crisis theol- 
ogy”’ in what the author would offer as an ade- 
quate “philosophy of history,” relevant to the 
contemporary world and grasped—as by the 
earliest disciples of Jesus—through the ‘eyes 
of faith.”” Employing the imagery and symbol- 
ism of the Apocalypse of John in a rather 
eclectic and “eisegetical”’ fashion to suit his pur- 
pose of emphasizing the divine action and 
highlighting the struggle of the power of 
“Satan” against the power of Jesus, the author 
proceeds to present what he considers to be the 
“original gospel” and the ‘‘mystery of the king- 
dom”’ as these were expressed by Jesus, were 
experienced by his disciples, and are vitally 


pertinent to man in his present condition. 
In common with much contemporary litera- 


ture of this sort, there is a characteristic 
emphasis on the divine initiative, on the insight 
” on an axiologically 


here presented 


of the “believing witness, 
interpreted form of eschatology 
in terms of the two ages—and on the subjective 
character of the Gospel tradition. The last does 
not preclude a discursive and romantic recon- 
struction in which an extraordinary assumption 
of objective knowledge is involved! And, while 
the author commendably operates upon the 
presumption that “the expositor must share the 
history in order to interpret it,’? too often it 
seems that the history is made to fit a modernly 
conceived, supra-historical] frame of reference. 
The question may, of course, be raised as to 
whether an adequate “philosophy of history” 
really can be presumed and presented on the 
basis of sources and symbols limited to the New 
Testament itself, especially when so much of 
New Testament thought is grounded in a non- 
concern with history and this world. This ques- 
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tion is still pertinent, even if the term ‘‘theol- 
ogy” be substituted for ‘philosophy.”’ For the 
variety and development within the New Testa- 
ment itself belie a method which does not take 
full account of the religious faith and experience 
which gave rise to the literature as these are 
seen in their widest religious and historical con 
texts. Minear indeed has introduced an em 
pirical note in admitting an ‘“‘innate sense of 
direction, in knowledge slowly accruing through 
generations of conversation with the ways of 
nature and society.”’ But turning his back upon 
such avenues of inquiry because man has not 
learned enough from history—a safe observa- 
tion-—he proposes the non sequitur that we limit 
ourselves to the “biblical perspective” in our 
apprehension of reality, and that, too, in the 
imagery and categories of the first century 

considered still to be ‘negotiable currency.” 

This raises the perennial problem of termi 
nology. For even if it be granted that there are 
certain insights and compulsions in religion and 
life which for Christian believers received a 
classic and ultimate expression in the discij le 
ship to Jesus Christ, which Minear so well 
describes, the problem of its eflective communi 
cation remains. An anachronistic and archaic 
vocabulary employed in symbolic fashion and 
with intentional ambiguity to carry modern 
meanings may often be misleading. The coin 
may be negotiable, but it may also be counter 
feit. This is not to deny the continuing religious 
value and effectiveness of much of the symbol 
ism of ‘biblical’ faith. But attempts at a 
modern theological reformulation in archaic 
symbolisn. too often degenerate into a dog 
matic and irrelevant sophistry. 

Actually, the continuing validity of Chris 
tianity will involve commitment to a faith 
which issues in a way of life of vital significance 
in the modern world. In so far as this faith is in 
need of an intellectual and systematic formu 
lation, the latter should be in terms of a 
philosophical framework which will make sense 
in the contemporary scene. If Minear has chosen 
purposely not to engage in this type of theo- 
logical reformulation in the present volume, he 
effectively has conveyed much of the way of 
life which characterized nascent Christianity 
as it surged forward with faith in a divine king- 
dom and power. 

ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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Sohn Gottes als Christusbeseichnung der Sy- 
noptiker. By Joacuim BrENEck. Zurich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1951. 90 pages. 


This title is the twenty-first in this series of 
essays on the theology of the Old and New 
Testament. Bieneck’s treatment of the im- 
portant christological term, ‘‘Son of God,” pro- 
vides an answer to the position of R. Bultmann 
and others that the meaning of this term, if not 
the term itself, rose out of Gentile soil. In this 
Hellenistic world there were so-called “divine 
men”? who could claim to be “sons of God,” 
and so from this source the term has been ap- 
plied to Jesus and is therefore largely secondary. 

In his reply to this theory of christological 
development Bieneck surveys the use of the 
term in the Old Testament. Here it referred to a 
special relation to God by origin and was used 
chiefly for the people of Israel—Israel was the 
Son, and God was the Father. (The procreative 
activity of God was given no emphasis.) Im- 
portant to note is the relation of sonship to 
submission and obedience. The Son served the 
Father, and the bipolarity of the relation stood 
between obedience and love. In the Old Testa- 
ment the king as representative of the people 
was also designated as Son, the object of the 
love of God. 

Are we justified in equating “Son of God” 
with ‘“‘Messiah’’? Bieneck acknowledges that 
a few passages in late Jewish literature 
I Enoch and IV Esdras—raise that possibility, 
but in general he refuses to identify the two 


’ ‘ 


terms. 

In the Hellenistic world the terms 
God” and ‘divine men” were widely used for 
every unusual human from the philosophers to 
Caesar, and there is lack of sharp definition. 

When the Synoptic material is examined, it 
is found that the demonic world recognized 
Jesus as the Son of God, the Son of the Most 
High, but the demons did not apply to him the 
messianic titles “Son of David,” “Son of man.”’ 
They did not speak of Jesus as Messiah, and 
the terms ‘Son of God’? and ‘Messiah’ are 
not to be considered equivalent. When the term 
“Son of God” was applied to Jesus by the 
Synoptists, it was expressive of his elevation 


‘ 


‘sons of 


in a unique relation to God, 

But, just as sonship in the Old Testament im- 
plied obedience, so Jesus as Son was obedient 
to the will of God. His submission to the rite of 
baptism “‘to fulfil all righteousness’”’ marked the 
spirit of his obedience. In the temptations Jesus 
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turned from other courses to obey the will of 
God, thus demonstrating his sonship. The 
Gethsemane story makes clear the suffering 
obedience of the Son. Jesus was not only the 
one who called men to radical obedience to the 
will of God, but, first of all, he was himself 
the obedient one. 

The picture of Jesus as Son of God is, to our 
author, entirely un-Greek and without parallel 
in the Gentile world. This Hellenistic back- 
ground only serves to highlight the new and 
lofty significance of the title “Son of God,” as 
applied to Jesus. The contrast is clear: In the 
Synoptic account God’s Son subjects himself at 
every point to the will of the Father, whereas 
in the Hellenistic world the proud leader ex- 
ploits his own power and might. 

This study is most valuable in the author’s 
insistence that the term ‘Son of God” belongs 
to Jesus originally and that the title implies 
both elevation and obedience. This essay will 
reinforce the conviction of many that ‘‘Son”’ 
and “Son of God” are most expressive of 
Jesus’ own seif-consciousness. There will still 
remain the question of whether the sharp 
differentiation between Son of God and Messiah 
can be maintained. 

Paut EwitnG DAVIES 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The One Church in the Light of the New Testa- 
ment. By CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. New 
York and Nashville. Tenn.: Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, 1951. 153 pages. $2.00. 
the 

Dean 


intimate participation in 


has_ intensified 


Long and 
ecumenical movement 
Craig’s zeal for the unity of the church, quick 
ened his sense of fraternity with the members oi 
all Christian communions, and furnished addi- 
tional motivation for New Testament research 
as the means of learning the true nature of the 
church. It has also made him aware of radical 
differences which must be frankly faced and 
clearly stated. It is evident that he has ob- 
served, too, that those who might be expected 
to be spokesmen for free-church and nonepisco- 
pal principles often permit themselves to be 
intimidated by the preponderance of the oppo- 
site view in ecumenical conferences. Dean 
Craig is a most courteous disputant, but he does 
not intimidate easily. 

In this small but meaty volume, after a gen- 
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eral view of the crisis of a divided church, he 
discusses the limits, the form, and the con- 
tinuity of the church; the conditions and ways 
of entrance into it; communion in it; the goals 
of the ecumenical movement, and the faith of a 
united church—all with and constant 
documentation from the New Testament. This 
method may seem unconvincing, not to say ir- 
relevant, to those who stress the “testimony of 
history” as validating whatever the church has 
become in the historic process of its develop- 
ment. To others, as to this reviewer, it will 
appear that this return to the primary sources 
of our knowledge of the character and nature of 
the church is the only possible approach to 
agreement on the subject. 

Even with this approach, agreement is not 
easy and will not come soon. There are differ- 
ences of interpretation, If space permitted, I 
could argue some points upon which I think the 
author is wrong. For example, where he admits 
that the practice of infant baptism is ‘“‘not 
undergirded by clear theological thinking,” it 
does not seem to me that he has provided either 
the desired theological undergirding or the 
degree of exegetical support which his own 
method requires; but I go with him heartily 
when he says that ‘tin the ecumenical Church 
there does not need to be uniformity in prac- 
tice and belief concerning baptism.’’ If there 
were no more refractory problem than that, 
most Christians might be united in the One 
Church within one generation. Unfortunately, 
there are more stubborn issues. Dean Craig 
tells what they are and stoutly defends the 
views he holds, which are those of most Ameri- 
can Christians; but he wisely refuses to conclude 
that the ecumenical problem has no solution. 
Here faith, hope, and love must go farther than 
our present sight. 


close 


W. E. GARRISON 


Chicago 


Koheleth: The Man and His World. By ROBERT 
Gorpis. New York: Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 1951. 396 pages. 
Robert Gordis has made Ecclesiastes his 

special interest through several years. In 1945 

he published an important book, The Wisdom of 

Ecclesiastes, which, however, was little more 

than a preliminary study for the present vol- 

ume. He continued also to bring out discussions 
in journals; and now at length this ample 
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volume, which, we may presume, records his 
matured thinking on the subject. It is a work 
that must be accorded a worthy place in the 
literature on this attractive, but perplexing, 
biblical book. Its ample space, its comprehen- 
sive grasp of entailed issues, its broad learning, 
and its toll of all that has gone before raise it 
into high importance. It is a commentary on the 
generous plan; it has several chapters of intro- 
ductory studies that move from cultural orien- 
tation to textual minutiae; it gives the complete 
Hebrew text and a new translation, along with 
a running summary of the contents; then there 
follow a detailed commentary of 157 pages and 
notes on the entire discussion that occupy near- 
ly 40. An extensive bibliography further en- 
hances the contents. 

Particularly deserving of commendation are 
the two chapters which relate Koheleth to the 
long history of the ancient Wisdom movement 
and place him in his social setting. One must 
register considerable reserve, however, toward 
the generalized definition which would present 
wisdom in its “principal aspect” as “giving 
practical counsel, not merely transmitting the 
technical skills, but more inculcating 
the personal qualities required to achieve 
success and avoid failure’’ (p. 25). It is quite 
true that such was its earliest manifestation, so 
far as we know, but the movement quickly out 
grew such elementary limitation. By the time 
of the Middle Kingdom of Egypt it was being 
forced out into the larger area of metaphysical 
speculation, and in its maturity it was, part 
passu, the equivalent of modern scholarly 
activity. No description will suffice that fails to 
see the wise man as primarily the scholar of the 
ancient world. In this capacity the Hebrew 
sages created the profound speculation now 
found in chapters 8-9 of our Book of Proverbs, 
a passage which, unfortunately, Gordis joins 
the majority of workers in this field in giving less 
than its full deserts. Similarly, one is dissatisfied 
with his account of wisdom as the prerogative 
of the privileged class. Only in a secondary way 
was it so, as likewise might be said of present- 


even 


day scholarship. 

The sketch of ‘The World View of Koheleth” 
(chap. xiv) is rich in rewarding insights. Gordis 
does well in tracing the old sage’s mild cynicism 
to a baffled quest for moral and intellectual 
realities. Koheleth was of a sensitive spirit and 
felt deeply the rampant injustice of his time; 
but, unlike the prophets, he was content with 
futility: he saw nothing that could be done 
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about it. Likewise, he was depressed by the in- 
adequacy of the human mind in the quest of 
ultimate truth. But the fact which Gordis fails 
to assess is that Koheleth attributed both 
frustrations to the active intervention of a God 
who had ordained a world of ceaseless routine, 
where nothing ever changes, and who now sits 
jealously guarding his prerogatives against in- 
quisitive man. The skepticism of Koheleth is 
some distance beyond baffled inquiry which 
looks genially on the insoluble riddle of the 
world; it was an active disbelief. His position 
was not neutral; it was negative. His God was a 
selfish monster from wacm it would be man’s 
greatest boon to be forever free. And the source 
of his distorted thinking, as we must appraise it, 
was his inadequate conception of ‘‘wisdom.” 
Had he risen to the heights of the thinkers in 
Proverbs 1-9, he would have found precisely 
that permanence and enlarging human heritage 
for lack of which he turned cynically to the 
meager good of enjoying the passing moment. 
Excellent as is Gordis’ translation, one can 
but regret that he did not exercise in certain 
points a greater independence. He builds a con- 
siderable structure upon the “creator” in 12:1, 
after noting quite correctly that we possess no 
textual evidence for any other reading. Yet in 
the history of the Hebrew text the difference 
between borka and bor’ka is so slight as to be 
negligible; and the traditional course which he 
follows has the inescapable consequence of dis- 
rupting the unity of 11:7—12:8, notwithstand- 
ing Gordis’ having printed it as a single section. 
Similarly, he has accepted the normal meaning 
of ruah in 8:8, with the result that again the 
passage falls apart and its meaning dissipates. 
Likewise, the difficulties of 4:13-16 result in a 
translation which is quite inadequate to Kohe- 
leth’s meaning. And to translate ha‘olam in 3:11 
as ‘the love of the world” must entail detaching 
the passage from the dissertation on time, which 
is its immediate context; also it is to miss a 
salient feature of the old sage’s thought. 


WItiiaM A. IRWIN 


Perkins Theological School 
Southern Methodist University 


Die Anfange der Theologie Huldrych Zwinglis. 
By ArtHuR Ricu. (‘Quellen und Abhand- 
lungen zur Geschichte des schweizerischen 
Protestantismus,” Vol. VI.) Zurich: Zwingli- 
Verlag, 1949. 180 pages. Swiss fr. g 80. 
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The life and work of Ulrich Zwinglihave inter- 
ested scholars ever since the Swiss Reformation, 
and specialized studies continue to reveal hither- 
to untouched aspects. This small volume 
presents a careful analysis of the exact degree to 
which Zwingli, as a budding theologian, came 
under the influence of Erasmus and Luther. 
Regrettably, the study has been limited to 
Zwingli’s early vears. 

The author presents in clear relief the atti- 
tude of Erasmus and his school toward the 
Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, and secular 
philosophy in general. In essence, this approach 
held that, although man’s intellect was ob- 
scured through the Fall, his will remained free, 
but he could no longer distinguish clearly be- 
tween good and evil. Thus ultimate truth, as 
found principally in the Holy Scriptures and to 
a lesser degree in the Fathers and human litera- 
ture, could result in man’s enlightenment. Such 
enlightenment would naturally result in the 
desired ‘‘Christian Renaissance.” For the young 
Zwingli as a disciple of Erasmus, Christ was not 
the God-man who had redeemed mankind. He 
was merely the most perfect embodiment of the 
divine “philosophy from heaven” capable of 
turning men from their evil ways. Even Plato 
and Seneca, who had lived in the garden next to 
Christ, had contributed writings which could 
aid man in his search for the good life. All 
teachings from the Holy Scriptures were cast in 
a humanistic frame of reference. This approach 
explains to the author why Luther’s writings on 
“Justification by Faith” left Zwingli untouched 
during his. formative period, even though he 
closely observed the work of the Great Saxon, 
kept in tcuch with Luther’s writings, and 
admired his courage. 

The old issue of whether or not Zwingli’s 
illness during the ‘‘Pest’’ caused him to re- 
examine his whole theology is thoroughly ex- 
plored. That he definitely rejected the Erasmian 
concept during this period is certain. Though it 
is clear that he gained new insight into Christ’s 
teachings and that he turned from Origen and 
Jerome to Augustine, the sources fail to reveal 
why he felt it necessary to re-examine his 
ground. Was it the darkening German sky and 
the seeming triumph of the forces of darkness; 
or did the basic approach of Luther cause 
Zwingli to begin a study of his former position? 
The marginal notes do not give the answer. For 
some unknown reason Zwingli modified his 
earlier position and found his answer in the 
Christ of the Cross who alone could conquer the 
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forces of darkness. Man’s will was no longer free. 
Only the regenerate man could follow God’s 
“New Law’”’ as set forth in the Holy Scriptures. 
Only in this way was the “Christian Renais- 
sance”’ still possible. Even though the content 
of Zwingli’s theology during this period re- 
vealed a complete break from that of Erasmus, 
he outwardly always remained a humanist, and, 
as he matured in the later twenties, he seems to 
have inclined again toward his earlier views. 

Scholars will be grateful for this penetrating 
study of a much disputed period of Zwingli’s 
life, which will no doubt modify to some degree 
the findings of Koehler, Farner, and others on 
the role played by Martin Luther in molding 
the Swiss reformer. To reason that Luther had 
no influence upon Zwingli solely because the 
sources do not so indicate seems too sweeping a 
conclusion. There must be some deeper reason 
than is revealed in his letters and marginal notes 
for such a fundamental change in presupposi- 
tions resulting in Zwingli the reformer. 

ERNEST G. SCHWIEBERT 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Vid dbodomens fot: Festskrift utgiven av theo- 
logiska fakulteten vid Abo Akademi. Helsing- 
fors: Nylands Trykeri Aktiebolag, 1949. 244 
pages. 

This is a book of essays on religious themes 
published in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the theo- 
logical faculty at Abo. It deserves a far wider 
circulation than it will receive, for the Swedish 
language in which it is written will bar all but a 
few theological scholars in this country from 
reading it. To those few the following notes may 
offer bibliographical assistance. 

The book opens with a historical sketch of 
the theological faculty at Abo, and this is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the task of the ‘‘sci- 
ence” (“vetenskap equals Wissenschaft’) of re- 
ligion, the objective of which, it is asserted, is 
to investigate each religion in its historical de- 
velopment and also to get at common character- 
istics of the expressions of religion. The discus- 
sion seems quite commonplace. Johannes Sund 
vall treats of the relation of biblical translation 
to textual criticism and offers a treatment of 
a number of passages from Mark. Johannes 
Lindblom indicates certain major directions of 
biblical scholarship during the last twenty-five 
years and examines the relation of historical 
biblical studies to Christian faith, insisting on 
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their importance in the light of the Christian 
view of revelation. Erik Sjéberg adduces inter- 
esting material from rabbinic literature bearing 
on the problem of the unity of man as this is 
seen in the New Testament and in Hellenic 
thought. In an essay on “‘Jesus, Son of David,” 
G. A. Dannel makes a prolegomenal study of the 
relation of Jesus’ Davidic and divine sonships, 
giving special attention to the nativity stories, 
which he holds to be consistent with other 
New Testament materials. Bultmann’s much 


discussed attempt to ‘“‘de-mythologize’’ the 


New Testament draws forth some apt critical 
comments from Rafael Gyllenberg, but no 
persuasive alternative is offered. Ragnar Bring 
exhibits characteristic historical accuracy and 
sensitivity together with constructive ability in 
a treatment of the transformations of Christian- 
ity. He seeks to penetrate behind the alterna- 


tives ‘“‘scripture-tradition” in an attempt to 
understand the development of early Christian 
thought and the relation of the Reformation to 
primitive Christianity. It is his purpose to show 
how there can be a transformation of Christian- 
ity which is true to primitive Christianity with- 
out being its imitator. Valter Lindstrom uses 
the notion of law-gospel as a test for the 
adequacy of several attempts to delineate the 
fundamental character of Christianity. Hjalmar 
Lindroth does some very elemental thinking 
about the idea of the church, which he examines 
in the light of the idea of faith: specifically of 
“faith’s anchorage in history, faith’s eschato- 
logical structure, faith’s sacramental means of 
expression, and faith’s realism” (p. 133). Sigfrid 
von Engestrém takes up the problem of good 
and evil together with the problem of the unity 
of man and the diversity of his acts and seeks to 
restate some of Luther’s fundamental insights 
Very briefly Harald Eklund writes of ‘‘faith’s 
movement,” indicating a deep understanding of 
the problem of faith in our time. Torsten Bohlin 
offers a contribution on “Goethe and Religion,” 
moving from che thesis that religion as a striv- 
ing toward religion was an essential aspect of 
Goethe’s inner life to an examination of certain 
religious 

Yngve 


and 


expressions of his 
Newman by 
information 


characteristic 
thought. An 
Brilioth combines 
judicious generalization with lively presenta- 
tion. An excellent essay by W. A. Schmidt on 
the relation of experiential and churchly piety 
in Finnish religious life is followed by an equally 
excellent contribution by the late Ernst New 


essay on 
accurate 


ir 


man on free-churchly movements in Finland in 
the late nineteenth century—attempts to re- 
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vitalize the religious life of the folk church 
rather than to develop sects. G. O. Rosenquist 
examines theological presuppositions of homi- 
letics; and Bishop Gulin closes the volume with 
some comments on the work of the church 
within his diocese. 

GEORGE GORDH 
Hollins College 


The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century: 
An Essay on the Incarnation. By W. R. 
MatTTHEWws. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. viit+85 pages. $2.00. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s has long upheld the 
thesis that Christian theology must continue 
to take up into itself the new experience and new 
categories of interpretation which arise in hu- 
man history, lest it become irrelevant. In this 
brief volume he probes the significance of new 
concepts in process metaphysics and depth 
psychology, to discover their significance for 
the understanding of the Person of Jesus Christ. 

The chapters dealing with the new themes in 
psychology and metaphysics are written with 
disarming modesty and the desire to raise 
pertinent questions rather than to give dog- 
matic answers. Matthews believes that the 
concept of the unconscious, especially as de- 
veloped by Jung, the new discoveries in extra- 
sensory perception, telepathy, and the psychol- 
ogy of inspiration all may help in the interpreta- 
tion of the self-consciousness of Jesus. He sug- 
gests that in the new metaphysics, where sub- 
stance is replaced by patterned events, it is pos- 
sible to think of the will of God as a pattern 
displayed in h’story and of the life of Jesus as 
the perfect manifestation of that pattern. 

Matthews makes clear that the metaphysical 
doctrines which lay in the background of the 
assertions of the “two natures of Christ” are not 
fixed for all time. If the new metaphysics makes 
experience more intelligible, it may make what 
we mean by the ‘revelation in Jesus” more in- 
telligible. But the real problem which the tradi- 
tional Christology tried to solve, or at least to 
formulate, was how to state the Christian faith 
that, in Jesus, God and man have come to- 
gether without destroying the essential reality 
of either God or man. Matthews still formu- 
lates this problem in such a way that the key is 
the self-consciousness of Jesus. And it is just this 
which leaves him with what appears to me an 
insoluble problem. He expresses his perplexity 
at those who hold to the Christian assertion that 
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God has spoken his final word in Jesus Christ 
and who yet refuse to push the question of the 
inner consciousness of Jesus. But surely the 
point is clear enough. The solution of the 
christological problem is not to be found in any 
way in dissovering the perfection of the inner 
life of Jesus. It is rather to show that God has 
revealed himself through a truly human life. 
That life we must always see through the testi- 
mony of the first believers. The mystery of the 
inner self-consciousness of that life we can 


never in this life penetrate, nor is it essential to 
Christian faith to do so. 

This is an interesting book, and in brief com- 
pass it calls the church to the discussion of some 


fundamental issues. 
DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The Mystery of Being, Vol. 1: Reflection and 
Mystery. By GABRIEL MARCEL. Translated 
by G. S. Fraser. (‘Gifford Lectures.’’) 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1950. 219 
pages. $3.75. 

It seems impossible to review this first vol 
ume of Marcel’s “Gifford Lectures” without 
comparing it to the work of Heidegger. Marcel 
has the interest which all phenomenologists 
have in examining consciousness and its neces- 
sary objects and in going on to explain why the 
latter are necessary and why some other objects 
could not have come along just as well. But he 
has also Heidegger’s specific concern for those 
dimly felt but powerful elements in the stream 
of consciousness which hover in the background 
and fascinate us partly because, partly in spite 
of, the fact that they are so elusive. Themes 
such as intersubjectivity, the relation of pres- 
ence and mystery, reflection as a means toward 
the recovery of life’s unity, the brokenness of 
our world, and the healing powers of creative- 
ness engage Marcel’s attention. It must be said 
that, when he is most profound, Heidegger goes 
deeper than Marcel chiefly because, in addition 
to his own imaginative powers, Heidegger has 
an extraordinary grasp of the problems of the 
history of philosophy and feeling for their 
significance. 

But Marcel is more readable and interesting 
than Heidegger, and I think that the general 
level of his thought is higher. Heidegger is much 
too likely to lose himself and his argument in 
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word-splitting that is more ingenious than it is 
truly revealing. Part of Marcel’s power comes 
from the fact that he uses words as symbols, 
not for what—so to speak—is immediately or 
cheaply suggested, as I think Heidegger in- 
clines to do, but for the more reflective and 
telling image. Marcel is, of course, himself a 
playwright and is able to speak as a poet as 
well as a philosopher. 

The result is that he makes use of overtones 
of thought which are both pleasant to hear for 
their own sake and helpful to his cause. Where 
Heidegger, for example, talks about Geworfen- 
heit, or our “placedness-here-and-now,” dwell- 
ing on the strangeness of the fact that we have 
been put here to do a job without having been 
asked whether we wanted to do it, Marcel 
attacks the same problem by appealing to the 
relation of parent and child, explaining what 
spiritual sonship can mean, and exploring the 
family bond as one instance of the impossibility 
of dissociating the vital from what transcends 
it. Similarly, where Heidegger treats what he 
calls Sein-bei, which should probably be trans- 
lated “togetherness,” Marcel has, I think, a 
richer conception of participation as based on 
eager, welcoming communication and as pro- 
viding a clue to what is most essential in the 
nature of being 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the 
efforts of the Existentialists, taking this book as 
an example, to free philosophy from too narrow- 
lv analytical a groove and to use it specifically 
as a stimulus to feelings and will. As they never 
tire of reminding us, the times are tragic and 
they call for commitment. The trouble is that so 
many of them seem to have felt that the pres- 
ence of great emotional issues justifies their 
by-passing some of the well-established rules of 
identity and contradiction. Instead of being tru- 
ly imaginative, they have too often been mere- 
ly erratic; and, instead of developing a school of 
thought or a concerted attack on an important 
problem, they seem for the most part to have 
succeeded only in feuding with one another. 

But Marcel has given us both warmth and 
light. It is true that this first volume raises more 
questions than it answers, but another is to 
come. Even if it ends with a question mark, all 
indications are-that it will not be the same one 
with which we started. 

J. S. BIxLer 


( ‘olby College 
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Beyond Mythology: A Challenge to Dogmatism in 
Religion. By Ricuarp W. Boynton. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1951. 
xiv+ 257 pages. $3.00 
This is an attack on supernaturalism, | 

which the author seems to mean naive other 

worldliness, and a proposal of ‘‘a religion of 
human values.”’ Though it is subtitled 4 Chal- 
lenge to Dogmatism in Religion, it is by no means 
undogmatic in its temper, its mode of assertion, 
and its deficiency of argument on crucial issues 

The author is more intent on the attack than 
on the proposal. His opposition to supernatural 


Vv 


ism is so deep rooted and sweeping that he “can 
think of nothing more substantially construc 

tive than to destroy it utterly” (p. 204). He be 

lieves nothing supernatural exists and that 
otherworldliness diverted energy from 
achievement of human values in this world. This 
last always needs to be said, and the moral 
concern which prompts it deserves respect. But 
contemporary alternatives to naive otherworld 

liness deserve more serious attention than the 
author gives them. 

He rejects recent religious humanism, find 
ing indispensable the idea of God, “the value 
aspect of the total universe of our experience, 
giving to our human values a cosmic dimen 
sion”’ (p. 217). This note of cosmic piety may be 


has 


misleading, however; more often he speaks of 
devotion to “ideal humanity” (p. 143) and to 
human welfare. He says little about conflicts of 
human values and how human ideals are cor- 
rected. He takes hope from the “new and better 
mentality” (p. 245), practical and scientific, 
which is emerging. Finally, he comes close to 
identifying true religion with “the American 
spirit,” devotion to the “values that we 
inherited from the founders and makers of the 
republic; that we strive to pass on purified and 
reinforced to the coming generations; and that 
we are ready to share with all impoverished and 
oppressed peoples. . . . This, and no importation 
of past superstitions, mythologies, and degrada 
tions of the dignity of man, is the authentic 
American religion . . Has he. then, 
really got “beyond mythology’? 


have 


; ADs 250) 
WILLIAM .\. CHRISTIAN 
Vale University 


Cult and Culture. By Vox OGDEN VoctT. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1951. 269 pages. 


: 
$3.25. 
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Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, clergyman-scholar par 
excellence, has distilled, in this modest book, 
the essence of a long and fruitful professional 
life. Although he has addressed himself to ‘‘all 
sorts and conditions of men,” his central mes- 
sage makes an especial appeal to those who call 
themselves educated and who are, at the same 
time, estranged from any organized religion. 

The author announces his own intent (p. 52 
‘How to be cultured though educated? It seems 
a ribald question. There is scarcely a more pro- 
found or serious question for these times. The 
answer is, by being religious.” ‘Being religious’ 
to Vogt is something more than affirmation of 
faith, creed, or dogma. It is the practice of a 
meaningful and all-embracing cult. It is attach- 
ment to a religious institution in which science 
and the arts are concretely joined, where liturgy, 
historical memory, and ritual unite with con- 
temporary freedom of inquiry to achieve a fully 
rounded celebration and evaluation of life’s 
most ultimate concerns. He maintains, through 
a piquant variety of examples, that culture—an 
integrity of life in which all the parts form a 
harmony—is not the product of philosophy, 
theology, or ethics, nor is it to be found in in- 
tensity of specialization in the arts or com- 
merce or vocation; it is rather the product of 
what is for him the highest of the arts—the art 
of worship and the creative cult. The latter part 
of the book reveals the author’s concrete vision 
of a modern cathedral, an ecumenical gathering 
of all the great religious cults East and West, 
in which each would seek to build, both in its 
own way and by co-operative effort, a new 
planetary culture. 

The faith and philosophy underlying this 
book will find readiest acceptance among those 
for whom, as the author says, “the cult is a 
work of art.’’ All who have the perspective of 
salvation through the God-given creative ener- 
gies of mankind, through scholarly and artistic 
effort, through what Whitehead has called “the 
efficacy of beauty,’’ will be at home in these 
pages. An alternative perspective, not wholly 
lacking or adequately emphasized in the book, 
is that which regards the cult less as a conscious 
work of art and more as an unconscious growth 
of time and gift of God. Thus, while all serious- 
minded students of religion will applaud Vogt’s 
concern to broaden the scope of religious activ- 
itv bevond-the level of affirmation of faith and 
recitation of creeds, some will be unable to see 
this vision in terms of a predominantly human 
art or contrivance. lam thinking not only of the 
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more orthodox Christians, for whom faith and 
salvation come as the unmerited gift of God. I 
am thinking also of the tremendous spiritual cri- 
sis of our times and the need for humility (as well 
as devotion) toward the efficacy of the gifts of 
intellectual enlightenment and artistic creativ- 
ity. As one concerned with the teaching of re- 
ligion and art, I can readily rejoice in Vogt’s 
vision. But I can also believe that he would 
join with me in affirming the Gospel word: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” 

Joun F. Haywarp 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Diagnosis and Process in Family Counseling: 
Evolving Concepts through Practice. Edited by 
M. Rosert GomMBERG and Frances T. 
LEVINSON. New York: Family Service As- 
sociation of America (192 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.), 1951. 243 pages. $3.75. 
This book contains seventeen articles by staff 

members of the Jewish Family Service agency of 
New York City, including the editors. In spite 
of the fact that the articles were originally pre- 
pared as papers for various meetings and are 
written by thirteen different authors, the vol 
ume has a unity of point of view not ordinarily 
found in a symposium. Since this unity is, so to 
speak, effortless, it seems to meat, that the staff 
of this agency think and work so much alike 
that the thought of one becomes the thought of 
all. Such unity is what orthodoxy means. In 
reviewing this book, therefore, we shall be con 
sidering the orthodoxy, or accepted basic view- 
point, of this important Jewish social agency 
and, in a more general sense, such orthodoxy 
as exists in Jewish social work across the coun- 
try. 

The focus of the volume is how help is given 
in situations of family difficulty, husband-wife, 
parent-child, or both. The assumption that help 
is to be offered through an agency to which peo- 
ple come is, of course, proper to those who work 
in such an agency. The main characteristics of 
the point of view, as revealed in the book, are 
as follows: Family difficulties emerge out of the 
interactions of family life when one or more 
members of the family have inner conflicts, 
character distortions, or images of themselves 
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which clash with the actualities of interpersonal 
relations. That is, they are the result of patterns 
of character, thrown into the open by the rela- 
tionships of family living. 

One might expect, therefore, that the method 
of helping on such problems would be character 
analysis or therapy, and consequently indistin- 
guishable from long as 
psychoanalysis does not imply a very long series 
of interviews but is itself intent on character 
therapy. But the book shies away from this 
position. There is a difference, it believes, be- 
tween direct character therapy and family coun- 
seling. While the difference is not stated 
systematically, it seems to involve three ele- 
ments. 

First, family counseling is not so long as char- 
acter therapy. This seems a rather vague differ- 


psychoanalysis—so 


‘ntial factor, since some of the cases run into 
many interviews; and psychoanalysts 
now may carry a patient only for a similar num- 
distinguishing as 


many 


ber, without necessarily 


“phychoanalysis” only the most extended series 


of contacts. 

Second, the goals of family counseling are 
considered more limited than those of character 
therapy. Actually, this appears to be less a com- 
ment on family counseling than on character 
therapy—the latter being assumed to be a kind 
of exhaustive, know-everything-about-yourself 
procedure. We may legitimately question 
whether any good psychoanalysis ever does, or 
can, achieve such a goal, which is more a fig- 
ment of a rationalistic imagination than a 
desirable possibility. There are surely legiti- 
mate differences of degree in self-understandir.g. 
But the impression of this volume is that the 
writers attempt to maintain a more or less 
categorical distinction between character ther- 
apy and counseling. 

Third, there is an emphasis not easy to state 
accurately, although easy to sense in reading 
the book. This is that the content to be con- 
sidered in family counseling begins with family 
relationship problems and ends there—but 
that, in between, the counseling moves in the 
direction of character analysis. Another way to 
put this is that the worker does just enough 
character analysis to change the attitude toward 
the family relationships. This may involve 
working with two or more members of a family, 
not solely with one; this agency has even pio- 
neered in interviews with two people at the 
same time. But it is as if the agency said to it- 
self: “We will move just far enough into 
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character analysis of one or more members of 
the family to change the basis of the family 
situation in a constructive direction, and 
therefore we do character analysis only with 
enough depth to meet this pragmatic goal.” 
What seems strange to the reader is not the 
pragmatic goal but the assumption that this is 
to be set in contrast to a kind of once-and- 
for-all therapy. This has the strange effect of 
making these workers feel that what they do 
is of secondary depth and significance. Such a 
notion is underscored by the rather undue 
homage paid to psychiatrists. 

So far as therapeutic or counseling methods 
go, it seems clear from the wealth of case ma- 
terial presented that some interpretative or 
interventive procedures are used, although 
within a basically client-centered context, that 
is, trving ordinarily to go no faster than the 
client is prepared to go. For my own counseling 
taste, there seems too much of such interpreta 
tion, with little study of whether it is or is not 
necessary to successful therapeutic movement 

It seems to this reader that the following is 
the underlying but unspoken aspect of the point 
of view represented in the book. What people 
would profit from most is psychiatric therapy 
or, more accurately, extended psychoanalytic 
therapy; for this would give them the kind of 
complete (and final?) self-understanding which 
would enable them to move without inner con 
flict in family and other situations. But there 
are too few psychoanalysts and psychiatrists; 
the analytic process is too time-consuming; and 
lots of people would not accept this, anvhow. 
To be sure, all the real dynamics of counseling 
are “steals” from psychoanalysis. But there is a 
difference in what we do; for we do not aim at 
anything complete and the psychoanalyst does. 
We are the psychoanalysts, if not of the masses, 
at least of the common man with enough educa- 
tion to know that counseling may be able to 
help him. But let us not put it in that way. 

In a sense, this viewpoint seems to suffer 
from an inferiority complex. Even the best pos 
sible work that one can do is somehow deficient 
in comparison with what is assumed to be the 
ideal. Just at the time when progressive psycho 
analysis is becoming rationalisticall\ 
utopian about its own goals with people, these 
goals seem to be most influential upon such a 
group as the authors of this book. 

Written as it is by staff workers in a Jewish 
agency, the volume is also revealing about the 
connection (or lack of it) between Jewish social 


less 
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work and Judaism as a religion. The fact is that 
a reader of this book might well have no idea 
that all the authors worked for a Jewish agency 
unless he were so informed. Another way to say 
this is that the Jewish social agency, or at least 
this one, does not consider itself to be a Jewish 
agency in any sense in which Judaism is to be 
recognized as a religion. The touchstones of its 
work are democracy, respect for persons, sci- 
ence, psychiatry, and so on, which are conceived 
in an essentially secular context, in the sense 
that religion is assumed to be merely periph- 
eral to them. 

Despite the difficulties of guessing, perhaps 
one may wonder whether something similar 
might have occurred of recent years in Protes- 
tantism if we had not set out to develop pas- 
toral psychology. Back in the twenties, there 
was a tendency for some of the ablest students 
who wanted to study theology to move off into 
other fields, where, they felt, they could better 
serve people than in the ministry. Some went 
into psychology; others into social work; still 
others into education. In more recent years, 
students with the same kind of desire to help 
people have found it more possible to do so 
within the context of the ministry. Yet some of 
those who decided against the ministry in the 
twenties are those most inclined now to believe 
that what they do has no religious or theo- 
logical reference. 

Modern Jewish social work has developed 
and maintained extraordinarily high profes- 
sional standards, and this fact shows through- 
out the present book. But perhaps an outsider 
may be permitted to ask whether the complete 
divorce of Jewish social work development 
from Judaism as a religion is in the interests 
either of truth or of the Jewish community? If 
the rabbis are now becoming more alert to their 
need for a pastoral psychology both in theory 
and practice, would it not help if the staffs of 
Jewish social agencies became more concerned 
to look for what is or ought to be religious in 
connection with their work? Surely it can be no 
good excuse to reply that the agency must not 
be authoritarian; for neither should the rabbi. 
Nor does it mean that there must be the tradi- 
tional language of religious discourse in the 
counseling. The religious element, if present at 
all, needs to enter the thought of the Jewish 
social worker at a much more fundamental level 
than that. 

If integrative moves from both sides—from 
the rabbi and from the social worker—are not 
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made, it would seem to the outsider that the 
Jewish community may fall into a pattern of 
extreme specialism which denies the central 
bonds which make it a community which all 
Americans respect. Just as a Jewish rabbi should 
operate in the cubicle as well as on the podium, 
so the social worker in the Jewish agency should 
recognize and value the heritage of the agency 
and not alone the high professional standards 
he seeks to develop and maintain. 


SEWARD HILTNER 


Federated Theological Faculty 


University of Chicago 


Southern Parish, Vol. |: Dynamics of a City 
Church. By Joseru H. Ficuter, S.J. Chica- 
go: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 283 
pages. $5.00. 

The publication of this study is a major count 
in the field of sociology of religion in the United 
States, infinitely more important than any gen- 
eral survey of its present status can be. There 
are two reasons why Professor Fichter’s book is 
so important. One concerns form, the other con- 
tent. The first is methodological. A difficult sub- 
ject matter is treated with a high degree of con- 
sciousness with regard to the method followed. 
The principles guiding the latter are enunciated 
in highly articulate form. The techniques are 
those of empirical sociology. Second, for the 
first time on this scale, an inquiry into the struc- 
ture and life of the smallest, yet basic, unit of 
the Roman Catholic church—the parish—has 
been essayed. 4 1e model, a parish in the 
South of the United States has been selected. 
Here, then, sociologists are shown how illustra- 
tive sociological studies in Roman Catholicism 
can be, once methodical examination has re- 
placed easy generalizations or haphazard in- 
stancing. Yet the same sociologists will under- 
stand how much more meaning and purpose 
there is to a sociological analysis, especially of 
religion, if it is undertaken with a positive and 
constructive purpose rather than merely as an 
inventory. Only someone who knows religion 
because he practices some form of it can be ex- 


pected to say something meaningful about it. 

In twenty chapters the author examines “‘St. 
Mary’s” parish in “Riverside,” a “good” parish, 
the location of which we might seek in the state 
of Louisiana. The first two are methodological 
in character. The bulk of the chapters treat of 
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different aspects of the religious life—Sacra- 
ment, services, activities—of the congregation of 
St. Mary’s. Throughout the text there are no 
references to outside literature, but in the Fore- 
word the author indicates his familiarity with 
some of the major contemporary contributions 
to this type of study. 

The over-all orientation of the work is clearly 
stated in the initial paragraph on the ‘Parish 
and the Good Society”’: it has been undertaken 
with the “strong belief that the reintegration of 
modern Western society, particularly on the 
American scene, can take place only through the 
agency of Christ in the form of the Roman 
Catholic Church” (p. 1). A subsidiary postulate 
is the assumption that we have to look to the 
parochial system of the church for the strength- 
ening of the latter’s inner structure and for in- 
creasing the influence of Christianity on the 
larger community and the nation. Four ele- 
ments are mentioned by the author as constitu- 
tive for a parish: (a) an appointed pastor; (0) a 
church or rectory; (c) certain territorial limits; 
(d) a designated group of people. Under the 
heading “‘conviction”’ Father Fichter then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the necessity of norms as a 
moral problem (p. 3). Because the sociologist is 
interested in the effect of norms upon behavior, 
he will have to examine, in the case of Catholi- 
cism, not only its values but more especially the 
vehicles and agents which help to activate and 
implement them. As his basic Aypothesis the 
author formulates the presupposition that “‘the 
sociological roots of Catholicism are in the par- 
ish” (p. 8), where the people are. He rejects as 
false the alternatives: either Catholicism is a 
“supernatural institution” that cannot be 
studied with the methods of social sciences, or it 
must be regarded as just another social institu- 
tion so that we can dispense with any attention 
to its ideals and purpose (p. 5). By inference 
only can we gauge the degree of perfection or 
approximation to the church’s ideal of the 
“sanctity” of the parishioner (p. 5)—God alone 
knows his state of grace. Yet, in what he does 
and does not do, he gives the student of human 
behavior and of society some basis for infer- 
ences. All this is very important because some 
well-meaning souls could be tempted to doubt 
the value of such inferential attempts alto- 
gether. Yet they will help the scholar and the 
theologian and the-church leader to perform 
their critical and, ultimately, their ‘‘prophetic”’ 
duties with regard to the church. There is abso- 
lutely no danger that the non-Catholic might 
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gloat over shortcomings or abuses in the life of 
a Catholic parish such as the one studied by 
Professor Fichter. He renders his church a great 
service in not covering up but in registering 
them, because if not the same, then analogous, 
flaws could be detected in any study of a non- 
Catholic Christian parish. (Should Protestants 
rejoice in the number of those Catholics whom 
they attracted in recent years to a “‘sunrise serv- 
ice on Easter?” [“‘Statistics,” p. 155]). I think it 
can be safely stated that there emerges, from his 
study, a realistic and hence credible picture of 
a real congregation and real ministers—not an 
assembly of saints, to be sure, and no plaster- 
priests either. We recognize the truth in the 
breakdown of the parishioners into less and 
more active ones, because where on earth would 
we find a Catholic or Protestant congregation in 
which every member was a model? And the pic- 
ture of the priests is a érue one just because they 
are shown as the human beings they will be, with 
imperfections and shortcomings but not without 
that touch of heroism which all daily life so 
often shows more convincingly than exceptional 
and extreme situations do. 

In order, then, to evaluate the parish, the 
parishioners are studied; in order to assess to 
what degree the parishioners approach the ideal 
—the “‘most Catholic” (p. 253)—their overt be- 
havior as ‘‘a measurable expression of their re- 
ligious beliefs and values”’ (p. 259) is scrutinized. 
In order to measure the latter, the following 
norms are used: “Religious vocations coming 
from the parish, attendance at mass, sacraments 
and weekly devotions, type and activities of 
parochial organizations, parish school, number 
of converts, presence or lack of juvenile delin- 
quents, proportions of mixed marriages [also 
divorces and separation], and size of families”’ 
(p. 10). After a careful study of the author’s pro- 
cedure, the reader will admit that the author, 
not only in the chotce of the parish to be investi- 
gated but also in the assessment of its life ac- 
cording to the above-listed criteria, was “not 
greatly influenced by outward manifestations of 
secular success.’’ Throughout the volume refer- 
ences are made to “confusion between the sa- 
cred and the social aspects [of baptism]”’ (p. 36); 
“spiritual” values (p. 57); the “ideal situation” 
(p. 96); ‘minimal extreme criterion of Catholi- 
cism’’ (p. 136); ‘minimum external observances 
of singing Mass” (p. 154); ““Novena fans’’ (p. 
183); “improvement of general social behavior” 
(p. 224). On page 58 the following very signifi- 
cant statement is made: “Of course, the ideal, 
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apparently unattainable, would be the wide- 
spread devotion to the Eucharist accompanied 
by the expression of complete sanctity in human 
relations.”” Thus the author is quite aware that 
there are other criteria for the evaluation of the 
integrity and genuineness of religious experience 
conceivable than external behavior—but he 
does not develop this beyond the above-men- 
tioned references to God, who looks into the 
heart of men. Furthermore, he is aware that 
identical behavior might be motivated quite dif- 
ferently (his study supplies many examples for 
this contention, though, again, his point is not 
systematically discussed). (Not accidentally 
have Protestant theologians, educators, psy- 
chologists, and sociologists, especially of late, 
frequently stressed the necessity of analyses of 
motivations.) 

The major portion of the material which is 
used in Southern Parish consists of reports on 
actual practices of members of St. Mary’s. The 
objective—observational and statistical—meth- 
od prevails through the first nineteen chapters. 
However, the subjective approach—by inter- 
view and qués##onnaire—is not completely ex- 
cluded (chap. xx). Here would be some chance at 
a greater understanding of what considerations 
(feelings, values) actually motivate people’s at- 
titude and actions. The “‘practical ideology,” as 
distinct from the ‘‘official” (“complete Chris- 
tian ideology’’) and actual behavior, is aptly 
characterized by Fichter as ‘‘a mutual working 
compromise ‘e#seen the spirituality of the 
Church and the materialistic philosophy of the 
world” (p. 260). The sixteen questions of the 
questionnaire are very well chosen, and the 
types of answers highly revealing. Whatever the 
reasons for the ignorance of the teaching of their 
church, shown by a large percentage of these 
answers, may be, lack of instruction is certainly 
only partially responsible. Here again is some- 
thing highly typical in the extent and depth of 
this ignorance of at least large sections of West- 
ern Christianity, Catholic and Protestant. (The 
author thinks that the “Catholic mind” of his 
group of outstanding parishioners is about two- 
thirds Catholic and one-third pagan [p. 270]). If 
one of the avowed aims of the study under re- 
view was to discover the obstacles to the reali- 
zation of the “ideal” “parochial system” (p. 15), 
the author has succeeded in showing them up. 
Their actual analysis is more than he could be 
expected to tackle in this volume. 

There is not room in this review even to sum- 
marize the results of Father Fichter’s study of 
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the extent to which, with regard to the major re- 
ligious functions, the practices approach the 
ideal in St. Mary’s parish or to characterize the 
consistency of the latter (chap. iii) or to dwell on 
the emerging picture of the spiritual leaders of 
this congregation beyond what was said above 
on heroism manifested in faithful fulfilment of 
all daily duties. This reviewer will refrain even 
from singling out individual chapters as espe- 
cially instructive. There is great value in the 
corroborating evidence of a series of them (on 
the Sacraments, on special events, on children’s 
participation, etc.). 

It will be apparent from what could be said 
here in how many respects this volume deserves 
careful study and how wide is the range of those 
who will find it of the highest interest: ministers, 
theologians, educators, psychologists, and soci- 
ologists. All who have to face the problems 
which are honestly raised in this investigation 
will be grateful for the courageous and conscien- 
tious pioneer work of the author. May it not be 
too long before the next three volumes follow. 
The first speaks well for the author and all who 
made it and its publication possible, or did not 
hinder it. The University of Chicago has—again 
—done a splendid job in presenting Southern 
Parish in a most acceptable form. 


JoacHiw WACH 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


The American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 
tion. By R. FREEMAN Butts. Boston: Bea- 
con Press, 1950. 230 pages. $3.00. 


This is a noteworthy addition to the “Studies 
in Freedom and Power Series’’ being issued by 
the Beacon Press. It was sponsored by the In- 
stitute of Church and State of New York, 
which was “organized for the purpose of en- 
couraging and distributing objective and schol- 
arly studies respecting the relation of church 
and state in education.” 

Recognizing that the American people are 
once more engaged in the great debate over “‘the 
proper relationship between church and state” 
and that “today the issue centers in large part 
upon schools and education,” this work is 
“intended to provide historical guide-lines 
against which to measure the validity of current 
proposals.” The author recognizes that “all 
individuals and groups make their decisions on 
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the basis of some judgment of history’? and 
proposes to “present the historical evidence that 
should be taken into account when present 
decisions are made.” 

The study deals primarily with meanings— 
the meaning of ‘‘Establishment of Religion”’ in 
Colonial America; of ‘The Principle of Separa- 
tion in the Original States” and “‘in the nation”’; 
the “Meaning of Separation for Education in 
the Nineteenth Century”; and the “Struggle for 
Separation in Education in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.’’ There emerges, over-all, a clear defini- 
tion of the American tradition of “complete 
separation” as applied to education on all levels. 

Notable in the presentation is the delineation 
of the steps on the road from ‘‘establishment”’ 
of one church, through “‘toleration” and “‘multi- 
ple establishment” to ‘‘complete separation.”’ 
Here it is made clear that the “First Amend- 
ment was designed to prevent [‘establishment’] 
on a national level” and that “any co-operation 
between the state and any [one church] or all 
churches [equally] was considered ‘establish- 
ment’”’ (p. 41). This is a very important point 
to be made clear at a time when it is being 
argued by some that all that was intended 
was the prohibition of the “establishment” of 
one church but not co-operation with all the 
churches equally, or “multiple establishment.” 

The clinching argument against multiple 
establishment is that it places the state “in the 
position of determining which churches should 
have legal and financial privileges of support”’ 
(p. 43). That is, “co-operation” in connection 
with religious freedom implies that “the state 
has the right to define the religious beliefs 
which entitle any group to be considered a part 
of the establishment” (p. 55). This seems to me 
also to be a decisive argument against “multiple 
establishment,”’ as it is sometimes currently 
argued for as a necessary corollary of the fact 
of cultural pluralism. Further, since the de- 
cision for complete separation formulated in 
the First Amendment was made by those who 
had had long experience with both toleration 
and multiple establishment, it cannot now be 
said that the latter has never been tried. 

The author points out that, while the prin- 
ciple of complete separation has been clearly 
defined and extensively tried out in America, 
“there haves been many practices continued 
which are in effect holdovers from the pre- 
separation days”’ (e.g., chaplains for Congress, 
the armed forces, and some institutions; tax 
exemptions for religious institutions; and so on), 
but he argues cogently that these should be seen 
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as “exceptions to the principle of separation of 
church and state” and not as “practices which 
prove the principle of ‘co-operation’ between 
church and state,” as is now sometimes done. 
And both Catholics and Protestants should 
note that 

such practices have been justified because of their 
contributions to the public welfare, but, as in the 
days of the assessment battles in Virginia, if the 
people are forced to choose between expanded or 
multiple religious establishments at public expense 
and the preservation of the public peace and wel- 
fare, they are likely to choose the latter, as they have 
done so often in the past [pp. 108-9]. 


Butts rightly points out two pitfalls to be 
avoided: (1) “the established religions of earlier 
times” and (2) “the attacks upon religious free- 
dom of more recent times” (p. 110). And, he 
argues, if these pitfalls are to be avoided, 
“neutrality [which ‘need not reflect an anti- 
religious attitude’] and not ‘co-operation’ of 
church and state is definitely required. . . .”” The 
goal is ‘‘to achieve genuine equality of religious 
conscience which is at the heart of our basic 
civil rights.”” And “central to this task is the 
achievement and preservation of a common 
school dedicated to the avoidance of these 
double dangers and dedicated to the fostering of 
our basic democratic heritage which relies so 
heavily upon the values of genuine religious 
freedom” (p. 110). 

Now this belief in ‘‘neutrality”’ as applied to 
the schools has a history. The early advocates of 
free public education, e.g., Horace Mann, 
thought in terms of a “non-sectarian religious 
public school” (p. 118), that is, one that in- 
corporated religious teaching but of a nonsec- 
tarian nature. But, Butts argues, with the influx 
of Irish and German Roman Catholics came 
objections to ‘Protestant ‘non-sectarian’ in- 
struction” along with attempts to gain public 
support for parochial schools. As a matter of 
fact, strong criticisms of Mann’s ‘‘non-sec- 
tarian’’ instruction also came from Protestants, 
and on the ground which Butts does not 
emphasize, namely, that in reality it was 
sectarian. That is, it was and can be cogently 
argued that what Butts calls “neutrality”? may 
be a kind of secular sectarianism that is as 
devastating for Protestantism as for Catholi- 
cism. Protestants need to be reminded that 
Protestantism cannot be equated with ‘“‘neu- 
trality.”’ 

Be this as it may, the early situation, in ef- 
fect, led to a stalemate, ‘which brought about 
appeal to the principle of separation of church 
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and state and made necessary its application to 
education.” The result was the decision that 
“true protection for equal rights of conscience 
requires that all religious instruction be elimi- 
nated from the public schools (free exercise) and 
that no public funds could be used for the sup- 
port of religious schools (no establishment)” 
(p. 118). 

It is unnecessary to follow the presentation 
further in detail. Sufficient to note that the 
author argues cogently on this basis that indt- 
rect as well as direct aid for sectarian schools is 
ruled out (e.g., free transportation, free text- 
books, use of parochial] schools as public schools, 
and so on), as well as all sectarian or ‘‘non-sec- 
tarian”’ religious teaching in the public schools 
(e.g., Bible reading, teachers in religious garb, 
and at least some kinds of ‘“‘released-time”’ pro- 
grams). 

These conclusions are based on an appeal to 
the principle of complete separation, which 
“principle itself is clear from the study of his- 
tory” (p. 150)—that is, “‘the history may... 
be used as one test, along with others, by which 
to determine whether any particular education- 
al program conforms with or departs from the 
traditional meaning of separation of church and 
state” (p. 209). 

This is convincing. But, finally, it must be 
recognized as an appeal to tradition. Butts rec- 
ognizes this, and there are indications that he is 
troubled by it, as well he may be, since one sus- 
pects that it is not entirely compatible with his 
own basic educational philosophy. Hence he 
notes that “the question [of auxiliary services] 
cannot be answered fully by simply referring to 
is a new prob- 


the past, because the issue... 
lem” (p. 150). Or, again, “the history may... 
be used as one test, along with others” (p. 209), 
and, finally, ‘“‘we have every right to make com- 
mon decisions for change in our historic tradi- 
s hp.anra): 

But the appeai to tradition in this matter is 


tions... 
ultimately unconvincing for at least two 
weighty reasons. First, the tradition of complete 
separation is less than two hundred years old, 
as over against a tradition of co-operation of 
about fourteen hundred years’ standing. Madi- 
son and Jefferson recognized this clearly enough, 
and, indeed, Jefferson once laid it down as a 
principle that they might begin by rejecting all 
traditions. Hence those who today argue for 
complete separation merely, on the basis of tra- 
dition place themselves in the odd position of 
arguing from tradition for a position that 
emerged with the rejection of tradition as de- 
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terminative for the present. The second reason 
is, then, that the argument from the ““American 
tradition” in this matter is really inconsistent 
with that “‘tradition”’ itself. 

This is not to cerisure Butts’s work, for he did 
what he proposed to do, namely, to “provide 
historical guide-lines.”’ But it is to suggest to ar- 
dent Protestant defenders of complete separa- 
tion that it behooves them to think seriously 
about what peculiarly Protestant tradition they 
can refer to as a basis for their position. And if, 
as Butts says, history is only one test “along 
with others,” just what are the “‘others’’? 

In brief, they must raise the question of the 
theoretical or theological justification for the 
practice. And here the historical appeal to the 
views of Madison and Jefferson, which are rath- 
er clearly oriented in Enlightenment rational- 
ism, must give Protestants who have never di- 
gested the Enlightenment some difficulty. In- 
deed, some Protestants are already standing in 
the embarrassing position of, on the one hand, 
defending separation on the basis of a tradition 
rooted in the Enlightenment and, on the other 
hand, of actively rejecting the Enlightenment 
on the basis of a ‘‘Reformation” theology. 

Again, the Protestant position in this coun- 
try today is further confounded and confused on 
the issue of complete separation in so far as 
American Protestants, under pressure of a grow- 
ing churchly-mindedness, increasingly seek their 
historical roots in their ‘‘right-wing”’ past. For 
the “right-wing” never, or never as successfully, 
digested separation in theory as did “‘sectarian- 
ism,”’ with which it was always more or less com- 
patible. It was as natural for Jefferson to say to 
the “‘sectarian’”” Danbury Baptists, ‘‘Believing 
with you that religion is a matter which lies 
solely between man and his God... ,” and so 
on (p. 92), as it was for him to say of “the [right- 
wing] New England clergy” that “the advocate 
of religious freedom is to expect neither peace 
nor forgiveness from them”’ (p. 94). 

Finally, then, the question of complete sepa- 
ration must face the questoon of right and wrong 
and of how man is to kniw right from wrong. 
The bare statement that ‘‘we have every right 
to make common decisions for change in our 
historic traditions’? must be qualified by the 
thought that we do not have every right to do 
wrong. Butts recognizes this, at least in passing, 
by adding to the above phrase, “‘but the choices 
before us cannot be wisely made without regard 
to the traditions that l:ve on in us, and the rea- 
sons that led to the making of the tradition” 
(p. 211). Among those “reasons” were concep- 
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tions of right and wrong that transcended the 
claims of tradition and were open to philosphi- 
cal and theological scrutiny and criticism. To be 
sure, Lincoln’s great dictum must stand, that a 
majority is the only true sovereign of a free 
people and to reject it is to fly either to anarchy 
or to tyranny. But this does not mean, in the 
American democratic tradition, that right is de- 
termined by a majority vote. For it is also a part 
of that tradition that a majority of Americans— 
indeed, that all of them—may be wrong on any 
one issue. This principle is the final refuge of a 
minority. And no aspect of “‘the American way 
of life’’ is secure that has no better defense than 
“this is the way we have always done it’’ or 
“this is the way a majority want it now.” 

Hence this excellent study, which so clearly 
delineates The American Tradition in Religion 
and Education, constitutes a sobering challenge 
to Protestants to rethink their theological bases 
for the practice of complete separation and to 
formulate their position in clear and convincing 
fashion. For only thus can they hope to meet the 
challenge of authoritarian Roman Catholicism, 
on the one hand, and of liberal secularism, on 
the other. 

SIDNEY E,. MEAD 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Buddhism: Its Essence and Development. By 
EDWARD ConzE. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 124 pages. $6.00. 

The author attempts to write a comprehen- 
sive and readable account of Buddhism in 212+ 
pages. By necessity, he cannot do justice to all 
aspects of this complex religion, but the book is 
useful for those who wish to gain a bird’s-eye 
view of Buddhism. 

In the Preface, Arthur Waley states: “Books 
are... valueless unless they express a point of 
view, and they must do this not by distorting 
the facts... .’’ It appears to this reviewer that 
the author is more successful in presenting his 
point of view than in presenting facts. Dr. 
Conze views Buddhism as ‘“‘a part of the com- 
mon human heritage of wisdom, by which men 
have succeeded in overcoming this world, and 
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in gaining immortality, or a deathless life.” Its 
doctrine, in its basic assumption, is identical 
with other forms of mysticism. In short, Bud- 
dhism is an ‘‘Eastern form of spirituality,” and, 
according to the author, “‘for 3,000 years Asia 
alone has been creative of spiritual ideas and 
methods’”’ (p. 2). 

Although the author presents a concise but 
brilliant account of the development of the 
earlier phase of Buddhism—Monastic Bud- 
dhism, Popular Buddhism, the Old Wisdom 
School—and the development of Mahayana 
and the New Wisdom School, he does not pro- 
vide us with an adequate discussion of the pre- 
Buddhist Hindu background. Consequently, it 
is not clear in what sense Buddhism is a reaction 
against Hinduism and in what sense it is a 
unique development. The author’s indifference 
to the general Hindu background is more amaz- 
ing, since throughout the book he seems to be 
concerned with the logical development of 
Buddhism. 

There are a number of controversial inter- 
pretations of Buddhist concepts in this book. 
For instance, the author states: “By its very 
definition, the Absolute has no relation to any- 
thing. At the same time the idea of salvation 


implies that there is some kind of fusion between 
the Unconditioned and the Conditioned” (p. 
111). Therefore, Conze asserts: “It is only as a 
therapeutically valuable, though basically false, 


concept that... it [Nirvana] can be of use to 
our thoughts, and enter into the practice of 
contemplation” (p. 112). 

Conze has many interesting but unsub- 
stantiated theses. For instance, his discussion of 
secret magical doctrines of Buddhism: ‘This 
seems again to confirm our view that a great 
deal of the Tantra is-a fusion between the 
Egyptian magic in its gnostic form on the one 
side, and the metaphysics of the Mahayana 
on the other”’ (p. 208). 

Nevertheless, readers will be grateful to the 
author for putting all this information in one 
package. The book contains some deep in- 
sights but, as a whole, is not well balanced 
and should be read with care 


JosepH M. KITAGAWA 


University of Chicago 
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The Reader’s Bible. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xlvii+1267+304+367 pages+3 
maps. $6.50. 

In this volume the publishers provide an easily 
read text of the complete Authorized Version. This 
includes ‘‘The Epistle Dedicatory,” ‘‘The Transla- 
tors to the Reader,’’ the Old Testament, the 
Apocrypha, and the New Testament. To aid the 
modern reader, attractive type is used, verse divi- 
sions are not marked, paragraphing and quotation 
marks serve as guides, and poetic passages are 
printed as poetry not only in ‘‘the poetical books” 
but also in the prophets and elsewhere. 

As a further aid to intelligent reading, there is an 
introductory article on ‘‘The Text of the Bible,” and 
to each group of books, such as the Pentateuch, the 
historical books, etc., is prefixed a brief sketch of the 
origin and scope of the books which that group in- 
cludes. The volume nowhere names the authors of 
these helps, but the initials ‘‘F. G. K.”’ suggests that 
Frederic G. Kenyon wrote the article on the text, and 
at least a couple of quite minor inconsistencies be- 
tween articles indicates that they come from more 
than one writer. 

The articles frankly and rightiy accept and use 
critical methods of study to interpret the biblical 
books; they deal with the sources behind the books 
and, upon occasion, challenge the traditional au- 
thorship. It is thus something of a disappointment to 
note that the volume retains the notoriously un- 
reliable subscriptions at the end of the letters of 
Paul; they will mislead the unwary on the question 
of where Pau! wrote his letters 

While the volume is somewhat bulky, it is well 
printed, excellently bound, and easy on the eyes. It 
makes an excellent reader’s Bible-—FLoyp V. Fit- 
SON 


CARNELL, Epwarp J. The Theology of Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Grand Rapids, Mich.: William B. Eerd- 


mans Co., 1951. 250 pages. $3.50. 


Mr. Carnell, who is professor of apologetics at 
Fuller Theological Seminary, attempts in this book 
to expound and criticize Neibuhr’s theology from 
the standpoint of an orthodoxy which is described as 
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variously as ‘‘classical Reformation theology,” ‘‘the 
insights .. . of both the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
apostles,” “‘The Westminster Shorter Catechism,” 
and ‘‘propositional revelation.” 

Neibuhr is portrayed as one entirely dominated 
by Kierkegaard. The dialectical relation between 
time and eternity is taken as the controlling con- 


cept, the mastery of which enables one to interpret 
Niebuhr. Niebuhr’s theology is presented topically, 
in terms of this dialectic, with each topic elaborated 
by a précis supplemented by copious quotations, 
mostly from The Nature and Destiny of Man. The 
criticisms consist largely of insertions which point 
out details at which Niebuhr diverges from the au- 
thor’s orthodoxy. 

The primary charges are that Niebuhr is un- 
biblical and that he is unduly controlled by an 
existentialist bias. Specifically, he errs, says Carnell, 
in misunderstanding what ‘‘the Bible teaches with 
unmistakeable clarity” (‘‘Niebuhr’s Biblical inac- 
curacy is unbelievable,” p. 132); in interpreting the 
Bible in terms of experience and not vice versa; in his 
use of the concept of myth; in reinterpreting tradi- 
tional terms; in treating sin psychologically and not 
theologically; in asserting the sinfulness of Christ; 
in his universalism; and in rejecting the Christian 
claim to final truth. 

The criticisms lack documentation and develop- 
ment. The treatment is too largely atomic rather 
than organic. The book is really a setting of ‘‘prop- 
ositional revelation” against a ‘‘propositional Nie- 
buhr.” Distortion thus enters both elements. 
CARL BANGs. 


Dopp, C. H. The Coming of Christ. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1951. 43 pages. 
$1.00. 

This book by a great New Testament scholar 
comprises four sermonic addresses broadcast during 
Advent, 1950. With great clarity and simplicity the 
author applies his scholarly conclusions about the 
eschatological significance of Jesus to the devotional 
and liturgical life of the church. 

When Jesus did not ‘‘come again,” as initially 
expected, the early church did not lose dynamic but 
began to realize fully that the real ‘‘coming,” in so 
far as this is possible in history, had already taken 
place. Thus life in the church ‘‘became a tension be- 
tween realisation and expectation.”’ This tension 
persists throughout 

Jesus himself had taught the immanence of ‘‘the 
Day of the Lord.” He was himself the immediate 
crisis and victory, which was the Kingdom of God 
come upon men. But, as Dodd sees it, Jesus recog- 
nized that this crisis and victory extended on “‘into 
history” and ‘‘beyond history.” 

The God who meets men at the ‘‘frontier’’ of his- 
tory is the God who entered history in Jesus Christ. 
In Jesus he disclosed ‘‘the true values that history 
is intended to serve.” Jesus constituted a new factor 
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in history on which rests our conviction that real 
novely is always a possibility. The salvation of the 
human spirit in each generation depends on this 
faith. For Dodd, history has ceased to be a burden; 
but one wonders whether he has not also relativized 
its significance too much.—J. CoERT RYLAARSDAM. 


VON GRUNEBAUM, GUSTAVE E. A Tenth-Century 
Document of Arabic Literary Theory and Criticism, 
The Sections on Poetry of al-Bagillani?s I9az al- 
Qur°-dn. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. xxii+128 pages. $5.00. 

Of the two extant works by al-Bagillani (d. 1013), 
a Moslem theologian and polemicist who flourished 
in Baghdad, one is entitled Jaz al-Qur’dn (‘The 
Miraculous Character of the Koran”). A fundamen- 
tal tenet of Islam asserts that the Koran, as the un- 
created word of God, is unequaled not only in its 
contents but in its Arabic style; the genuineness of 
the prophecy of Mohammed, himself an unschooled 
man, is entirely based on this hypothesis. Al- 
Baqillani’s approach differs from other Arab literary 
critics, in being based upon aesthetic values rather 
than grammatical criteria. He, of course, arrives at 
the orthodox conclusion that the religious unique- 
ness of the Koran is matched and corroborated by its 
literary excellence and uniqueness, all pieces of 
Arabic literature being its inferiors. Von Grunebaum 
picked certain sections from this treatise, dealing 
mainly with a comparative study of the koranic style 
with two recognized masterpieces of Arabic poetry— 
one pre-Islamic and the other post-Islamic— trans- 
lated them into English, and supplied them with the 
critical apparatus. 

A check by the reviewer on several passages 
showed very careful and accurate translation. The 
translation of such a work bristles with difficulties, 
not least among which is finding English equivalents 
for the philological and other technical terms. Es- 
pecially difficult is the rendition of Arabic verse. In 
all this Von Grunebaum has been very successful in- 
deed. Only minor slips were noted. The dual num 
ber in several Arabic verses was not brought out (p. 
2, |. 6; p. 8, 1. 16; p. 10, 1. 12; p. 82, 1. 16); ‘‘gradual- 
ly” (p. 11, 1. 11) should read ‘‘one on top of the 
other”; 7/ubdhib (p. 15,1. 3) should read ‘‘firebugs”’; 
“given up” (p. 16, 1. 5) should be rendered ‘‘vacil- 
lated in”; ‘‘testimony” (p. 62, 1. 6) should be 
“having witnessed them.” Only one Arabic word 
among those checked was found misread, lam‘ (p. 
54, |. 19), which should be read /uma‘ and rendered 
“‘flashes’”’ (not ‘‘some parts’’). The book is provided 
with a synoptic table of figures of speech (pp. 116- 
19) and indexes of personal names, place names, and 
Paiuip K. Hittt. 
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rhetorical terms. 


Herk ors, H. G. G. A Fresh Approach to the New 
Testament. Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1950. 176 pages. $2.00 
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The author of this interestingly written book is 
vicar of Doncaster, England, and honorary canon of 
Sheffield Cathedral. He was professor of exegetical 
theology at St. John’s College, 1930-36; youth secre- 
tary of the British Council of Churches, 1942-45; 
and a member of the Archbishop’s Evangelistic 
Commission in 1944. Moreover, he was born in 
Sikandra, India. The author’s life has thus had its 
setting in the missionary enterprises of the church 
both at home and abroad. One is not surprised on 
this account when he grasps the great movement of 
the Christian church through the ages from the 
perspective of its effort to carry the message of 
Christ to the ends of the earth and to include the 
whole world within its fold. That was certainly the 
intention of first-century Christians, and Mr. 
Herklots is entirely right in interpreting the New 
Testament in this light. In successive chapters one 
reads of the missionaries, the mission fields, rival 
faiths, the missionary message, establishing the con- 
verts, a missionary party at work, a missionary 
letter, hymns, creeds and catechisms, from speech 
to writing, and the Four Gospels. This sound concep- 
tion is consistently worked out, and the author’s 
enthusiasm is expressed in an effective style. On the 
whole, the book is well informed, reflecting critical 
results of New Testament research which are now 
almost universally accepted in scholarly circles. Of 
course, one might take exception to his reference to 
the medical language of Luke, which indicates no 
acquaintance with Cadbury’s studies; to the ap- 
parent acceptance of the authenticity of I Peter; and 
to the considerable weight allowed to the belief 
that several documents in Aramaic antedated our 
Gospels. But these are minor points, and there is 
room for difference of opinion about them. 

The approach is not new to scholars. They have 
been saying the same things for a generation. But the 
author has not written for scholars. He has general 
readers in mind; and for them the book will be 
excellent. It is a good book to put into the hands of 


laymen.—S. VERNON McCCASLAND. 


LOuUNSBERY, G. CONSTANT. Buddhist Meditation in 
the Southern School: Theory and Practice for 


Westerners. London: Luzac & Co., 1950. 
pages. 6s. 
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Miss Lounsbery, president of Les Amis du Boud- 
dhisme, Paris, has published a handy edition of 
Buddhist Meditation in the Southern School. The 
book’s subtitle, Theory and Practice for Westerners, 
suggests the character of the contents. She be- 
lieves, rather naively, that Buddhism imposes no 
dogma and that ‘‘the true Buddhist is a free think- 
er.”” Nevertheless, a Buddhist’s free intelligence 
must lead him toward ‘‘Supreme Knowledge and 
Insight, which is the fruit of meditation.” 

From this viewpoint, Miss Lounsbery presents 
‘The Theory of Meditation” in Part I. Her free and 
common sense is well illustrated in chapter vi, ‘‘Sub- 
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jects of Meditation Suitable for Occidental Stu- 
dents.” But the more valuable part of this book is 
Part I, ‘‘Practice.” Chapter viii, ‘‘Preparation 
Posture—Respiration,” will interest readers, Bud- 
dhist or otherwise, who are interested in the art of 
meditation. Also included is a beautiful meditation 
upon ‘*Peace” (Upasama-Bhavana) which was es- 
pecially designed for Westerners by a hermit in the 
forests of Ceylon. 

Interest in Southern (Hinayana) Buddhism has 
recently been aroused by several important books. 
Those who wish to know how Southern Buddhists 
actually practice religion will find a good introduc- 
tion in Buddhist Meditation, because ‘‘it is only 
through meditation that the Dhamma [‘‘the Doc- 
trine”] is understood thoroughly.”—JosepH M. 
KITAGAWA. 


PIERCY, CAROLINE B. The Valley of God’s Pleasure. 
New York: Stratford House, 1951. 247 pages. 
$3.75. 


There is a good case to be made for recalling the 
life of the Shakers, the United Believers in the 
Second Appearing of Christ. The Shakers remain an 
example to contemporary man, for they succeeded, 
in good measure, in combining the life of the spirit 
with their labors in the world, and they made of 
their own communities, at least, a garden for man- 
kind. Mrs. Piercy pictures the life of these people, 
whose belief that the millennium had already begun 
filled the life of the spirit with the fullness of the 
earth. Indeed, her style and mode of presentation 
have something of the unpretentiousness and sim- 
plicity which so typically characterized the lives of 
the Shakers. 

Mrs. Piercy’s book portrays the range of the 
Shaker movement, its spiritual sources in the early 
Christian communities, the influence of its founder, 
Mother Ann Lee, and the strength which it drew 
trom the early nineteenth-century American revival 
movement. All oi this is presented in terms of source 
material and concrete detail and is brought to a 
focus in an account of the pattern of life at the North 
Union, Ohio, community. The use of the recently 
discovered Prescott manuscript makes this account 
particularly vivid and broad. The author has 
succeeded in illuminating many facets of Shaker life, 
both economic and social: their architecture and 
farming, their methods of work and organization, 
as well as their special religious beliefs and practices. 
Since the Shakers believed that all of life was re- 
ligious, this is of the essence. 

There is undoubtedly more theological and re- 
ligious significance in the Shaker movement and be- 
lief than Mrs. Piercy explicitly suggests in her con- 
cluding chapters on ‘‘Our Shaker Heritage.’’ She 
tends to underestimate the profound meaning of 
the spiritual adventure upon which the Shakers 
embarked. Yet she writes with deep interest in her 
subject, and this inspires her selection of materials 
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in such a way as to suggest these deeper meanings.— 
JOHN M. ANDERSON. 


RADHAKRISHNAN, S. The Dhammapada. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 194 pages. $2.50. 
Again, Westerners who desire to have before 

them a clear and scholarly presentation of some as- 

pect of Eastern religion are indebted to Professor 

Radhakrishnan. This translation of one of the cen- 

tral and important Buddhist scriptures is a further 

contribution to knowledge of Buddhist thought and 
teaching in the English-speaking world. Though 
much smaller in size, it is a fitting companion to his 
previous translation and commentary upon the 

Bhagavadgita. While awed by Radhakrishnan’s 

scholarly productivity in the midst of his many 

activities, one can only express the wish that he 
could devote his full time to more volumes such as 
this. 

As is so often the case in new translations of 
works previously available, the distinct contribution 
of this volume is the Introduction, which covers a 
third of the book’s length. Here Radhakrishnan sets 
out in clear and penetrating fashion to give the 
reader a basic understanding of the thought-world 
in which Buddhist ethical teaching moves. His dis- 
cussion of the relation of the teachings of the 
Buddha to the Upanishads and his examination of 
the metaphysical views of Sakyamuni will prove 
valuable to both the layman and the scholar in the 
field. The author’s insistence upon the positive na- 
ture of the Buddhist conception of Nirvana is recom- 
mended reading for those non-Asiatic who are still 
victims of the ‘‘annihilation-extinction” theory of 
Nirvana because of their failure to face up to the 
demands and intricacies of negative theological 
methodology. 

The content of the Dhammapada itself is a fertile 
field for ethical reflection and inspiration for any 
reader, whether he be Buddhist or not. In company 
with Wisdom literature the world over, the Dhkam 
mapada sets forth in unmistakable terms the norms 
of personal discipline which are the logical require 
ments of the theological presuppositions out of 
which it arises. Certainly, no one can peruse its con- 
tents without being made more deeply aware ofthe 
chasm separating the Christian doctrine of salva 
tion and the Pali Buddhist insistence upon man’s 
ultimate dependence upon himself for his own ful 
filment.—Purtre H. Asusy. 


“c 


Ryckmans, G. Les Religions arabes préislamiques. 
(“Bibliothéque du Muséon,”’ No. 26.) 2d ed. Lou- 
vain: Université de Louvain, 1951. 64 pages 


This book is a reprint, shorn of some of the il- 
lustrative material, of the chapters dealing 
with the pre-Islamic religions of Arabia in 
M. Gorce and R. Mortier, Histoire géné- 
rale des religions, IV (Paris, 1947), 307-32 and 526 
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34. The author has succeeded in providing us with 
a manual that has made the access to the widely 
scattered data comparatively painless. The facts 
are set forth clearly and competently, with the 
author refraining from offering such hypotheses as 
could not be substantiated within the limited space 
at his disposal. The usefulness of Professor Ryck- 
mans’ presentation is considerably enhanced by a 
detailed bibliography to which I may be permitted 
to add two items. 

1. F, Stummer, “Bemerkungen zum Gitzenbuch 
des Ibn al-Kalbt,”” ZDMG, XCVIII (1944), 377-94. 
In reviewing Miss R. Klinke-Rosenberger’s German 
translation of Ibn al-Kalbi’s Kitab al-asném (Leip- 
zig, 1941), the author uncovers new and striking 
evidence of Hellenistic ideas in Arabian paganism. 

2. H. Lewy, “Origin and Significance of the 
M 4gén Dawid: A Comparative Study in the Ancient 
Religions of Jerusalem and Mecca,” Archiv Orientél- 
ni, XVIII (1950), No. 3, 330-65. Mrs. Lewy inter- 
prets the name of the god Hubal as “‘He who violent- 
ly deprives the mother of her children’’ and sees in 
him a deity “wont to accept . . . child-sacrifices.” 
She is further inclined to put faith in the tradition 
according to which the Ka‘ba was “‘a sanctuary of 
Saturn” (pp. 340-43 and nn. 50-54).—G. E. von 
GRUNEBAUM. 


Scott, ERNEST F. The Lord’s Prayer. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. 126. $2.25. 
The character of Professor Scott’s discussion of 

the Lord’s Prayer is best indicated by the topics of 

his six chapters: *‘Jesus’ Conception of Prayer,” 

‘*The Records of the Prayer,” ‘‘The Background,” 

‘The Originality of the Prayer,” ‘“‘The Seven 

Petitions,” ‘“The Implications of the Prayer.” 

The weakness of the exposition, as in most of 
Scott’s books, is the author’s failure to support his 
judgments with convincing documentation. He in- 
sists that the prayer is ‘‘the best aitested of all the 
utterances of Jesus’? and that, whereas his other 
sayings were preserved ‘only by happy accident,” 
he took care to imprint this prayer ‘‘on the minds of 
his disciples.’’ The reader is left to guess what at- 
testation creates greater certainty for the authen- 
ticity of the Lord’s Prayer than for the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the Great Commandment, the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan, or precisely how 
much more than in the cases of these equally familiar 
teachings Jesus undertook to “imprint” the prayer 
“on the minds of his ” Instead of 
making such special claims for the prayer, 
Scott would have been on better ground had he 
asserted its authenticity on the basis of his reasoning 


disciples. 


and evidence regarding the Synoptic Gospels in their 
entirety in his earlier.volume, The Validity of the 
Gospel Record (Scribner’s, 1938). 

Professor Scott is unexcelled in the accuracy and 
clarity of his exposition of ideas. His personal re- 
ligiousness adds warmth and persuasiveness to 
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these objective qualities in his present discussion. 
His discussions of Jesus’ conception of prayer, of the 
timeless implications of this prayer for the faith of 
Christians, and of the actual meaning of the seven 
petitions that constitute the prayer are especially 
valuable. 

For the enrichment of the devotional life of the 
individual and for its suggestiveness in preaching, 
the book warrants careful reading by layman and 
minister alike. —ALBERT E. BARNETT. 


Cardinal Spellman’s Prayer Book. New York: 
Edward O’Toole Co., 1951. xxii+693 pages. 
$3.25-$12.50; morocco, $10.00. 


The Roman Catholic archbishop of New York 
has compiled a beautiful book of prayers, which, the 
publisher asserts, “is destined to become the stand- 
ard Prayer Book for all Catholics throughout the 
world.” It is divided into ‘‘Prayers for the Day,” 
‘‘Prayers for the Week,” ‘‘Prayers for the Month,” 
“‘Selected Prayers” (perhaps the most useful portion 
for Protestant users of the book), and the Mass, 
complete with all the Propers (which accounts for 
almost half the book). The prayers are from many 
sources, including the Bible, Augustine, Anselm, 
Francis of Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, various popes, 
including the present one, and Cardinal Spellman 
himself. Non-Catholics will find the entire book 
valuable as a guide to Catholic devotion; the num- 
ber of prayers which will be acceptable for Protes- 
tant use will naturally vary with the individual, 
but most should be able to discover many excellent 
prayers in this book not easily available elsewhere. 
A striking example is St. Patrick’s ‘‘“Hymn before 
Tara,” long familiar in the stirring Alexander trans- 
lation, which appears here in a form almost awesome 
in its primitive splendor. The morocco edition is 
handsomely printed and exquisitely bound, in the 
finest tradition of the Bible-maker’s art.—EDWARD 
C. Hoses. 


SPERRY, WILLARD L. The Ethical Basis of Medical 
Practice. (A Paul B. Hoeber Book.) New York: 


Harper & Bros., 1950. 185 pages. $2.50. 


This is an urbane, thoughtful, suggestive, and 
somewhat anecdotal book by the 
Harvard Divinity School, addressed in all humility 
to doctors by a minister. Neither the book nor the 
lectures on which it was based were the author’s 
idea. They were requested by physicians, first in 
Boston and then Ann Arbor. The choice of Dean 
Sperry by the doctors was wise. And many of us 
who are not doctors can read the book with profit 

The author makes no attempt to consider 
medical ethics in detail. Instead, he sets himself the 
task of placing the broad problems, achievements, 
and potentialities in a larger perspective than that 
usually accorded. By and large, he feels that the 
professional ethics of medicine are much higher than 
is true of any other professional group, including 


dean of the 
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the ministry. While not blinking the deficiencies or 
violations, he does justifiably pat physicians on the 
back for their devotion to the individual patient, 
for their adherence to the principle of doing every- 
thing possible to save and prolong life, for their 
careful consideration of professional relations with 
one another. 

Yet, behind the author’s words of approval, there 
is always a note calling the doctors to the highest 
ideals evident in the best medical ethics, not being 
content with some lesser standard. He does not 
hesitate to discuss some controversial questions, 
such as telling the truth to the patient or euthanasia; 
but he points out that the high seriousness with 
which such issues should be viewed is more im- 
portant than his conclusion. Albert Schweitzer and 
‘*reverence for life’ is a recurrent note. 

For the most part, the conclusions reached by 
the author on various issues, however tentatively, 
tend toward the conservative side. But this is very 
far from saying that they are reactionary. And what 
conservatism generally tries to conserve is a mixture 
of respect for the individual and reverence for life. 

One could wish that many phases of the subject 
had been dealt with more analytically; but we can- 
not ask a balanced and picture-minded stylist to 
become an analytical dissector or a passionate 
partisan. Dean Sperry holds existentialism at arm’s 
length. He is a spiritual descendant of Clement of 
Alexandria, not of Paul, Luther, or Kierkegaard. 
One cannot help wishing at times for a touch of the 
biting directness of Sinclair Lewis and the American 
Midwest and not quite so much of the balanced 
urbanity of Matthew Arnold and British human- 
ism.—SEWARD HILTNER 


Tuomas, Mary Epitu. Medieval Skepticism and 
Chaucer. New York: William-Frederick Press, 
1950. Pp. 183. $3.00. 

Particular interest attaches to any work which 
attempts through a study of contemporary literary 
sources to throw some light on the complex intel- 
lectual milieu of such a writer as Geoffrey Chaucer, 
“the mirror of his age.’’ Dr. Thomas in her il 
luminating study has chosen to search in the works 
of contemporary poets, preachers, chroniclers, and 
theologians for the counterparts of the ideas ex- 
pressed by Chaucer’s characters and, more particu- 
larly, for specific instances of the unorthodox aspects 
of thought of which Chaucer shows so keen an 
awareness. The instances cited demonstrate clearly 
that it was possible for a surprising number of per- 
sons to think freely, to question accepted dogmas, 
and to discuss critically and even skeptically the 
doctrine of immortality, the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments, the justice of the divine will, and the very 
existence of God, without falling into the abyss of 
heresy. Chaucer reflected all this, while remaining 
a devout Christian. 
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Although Dr. Thomas devotes most of her study 
to religious skepticism, she does give some thought 
and attention to Chaucer’s skepticism regarding 
astrology, alchemy, and magic, an aspect of his 
thought in which she considers him somewhat in 
advance of his contemporaries. However, an exam- 
ination of scholarly works from the close of the thir- 
teenth century as set forth by Lynn Thorndike in the 
second and third volumes of his History of Magic 
and Experimental Science (which the author appears 
not to have consulted) would indicate that here, too, 
Chaucer is reflecting views expressed by such con- 
temporary scholars as Nicolas Oresme and Henry of 
Hesse. On the whole, however, Dr. Thomas is to be 
commended for producing a very interesting and 
stimulating work which should do much to dispel 
any lingering notions of a monotonous uniformity in 
the thought of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies.—PEARL KIBRE. 


WILLIAMS, RoGER. Experiments of Spiritual Life 
and Health. Edited with historical Introduction 
by WrntHrop S. Hupson. Philadelphia: West- 
minister Press, 1951. 103 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Winthrop S. Hudson, who earlier edited John 
Ponet’s Short Treatise of Politike Power and Henry 
Scougal’s The Life of God in the Soul of Man, has 
here skilfully resurrected another lately forgotten 
classic. Experiments of Spiritual Life and Health 
is one of the most worthful writings of Roger 
Williams, though, in the author’s words, ‘‘penned 
and writ in the thickest of the naked Indians of 
America.” It is the product of a faith tested by cruel 
misfortune. Hudson in his illuminating Introduction 
observes that it “reflects a tough-minded acceptance 
of the world as it is, and it takes for granted that the 
ways of God are inscrutable.”’ With all his angulari- 
ties, Williams was indubitably a man of great 
spiritual resources. Hudson uses him as evidence fo 
the splendor of Puritan virtues: ‘‘The most impres- 
sive feature of the Puritan faith was the quality of 
life that, at its best, it produced. The Puritans were 
strong, vigorous and virile; able to turn even the 
greatest of adversities to good account. And having 
found joy, meaning, and release from fear in their 
great devotion, they were the most healthy-minded 
of men.”’ Williams desires ‘‘to fill each truly Chris- 
tian soul with triumph and rejoicing.”’ He addresses 
the book to his absent wife (‘‘my dear love and com- 
panion in this vale of tears’’), who is recovering from 


’ 


a grave illness. He sends, though in winter, ‘‘this 
handful of flowers” to her and their children—a 


posy which they may enjoy after he himself is gone 
and withered. It is the book of a realist who is utter- 
ly without cynicism or pessimism, who knows well 
how ‘“‘bitter and untoothsome things may be of a 
blessed and wholesome use” and is not afraid to look 
Joan T. McNEILL. 


death in the face. 
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